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CORSET BASQUE, BURNOUS OVER-SKIRT WITH PARASOL POCKET, AND WALKING SKIRT.—FRONT: AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Szz next Pace.] 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Suits, comprising the Corset Basque, Burnous Over-Skirt with Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on 
Receipt of Twenty-five Cents each, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.} 
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Corset a Over-Skirt with 
Parasol et, and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 

HIS elegant spring suit is copied from a fresh- 

ly imported Paris dress made by Pingat, and 

furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs, Wilson & 

Greig. A detailed explanation will be found in 

the following description of the cut paper pat- 
tern, and in the article on New York Fashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CORSET B. UE, BURNOUS OVER-SKIRT 
pte] P. L KET, AND WALKING 


Corset Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces— 
front, long side form, back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. 
The front is fitted with two darts and cross basque 
seam on each side. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem in 
front. The back is adjusted to the figure by side 
forms extending to the shoulder, and by a seam 
down the middle. A Byron collar is sewed on 
the neck according to the notches. The coat 
sleeve is finished at the bottom by a deep cuff 
falling over the back part. The centre backs are 
finished from the waist line down by a side pleat- 
ing set on and joined at the waist and down the 
seams each side. The sleeve is sewed in by pla- 
cing the long seam to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and the short seam to the notch 
in the front part. Hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting the pattern together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams, 
and the size and form of the under part of the 
sleeve. In cutting the back and side forms, be 
careful to place the perforations at the waist 
line even on the thread of the goods. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for all perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3} yards. 

Bornovs Over-Sxirt with Parasot Pocket.— 
This pattern is in four pieces—front, side gore, 
straight breadth for the back, and parasol pocket. 
Cut the front and back with the longest straight 
edges laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore. Take up the dart on the front gore on each 
side according to the perforations. Make four side 
pleats in the back edge of the side gore, and two 
in the front edge of the back breadth, all turning 
upward, according to the perforations. Join the 
seams. Sew the belt to the skirt as far as the 
single notch in the back. The remainder of the 
back breadth at the top hangs loose, forming 
the burnous. One-half of the pocket is given. 
Join the seam, and make three box-pleats ac- 
cording to the notches. The pocket is not fast- 
ened to the skirt, but hangs loose by a ribbon 
from the waist. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 44 yards. 

Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Baste up the \/ at the top of the front gore to 
adjust the skirt to the figure. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 54 yards. 

Trimming for suit, 8 yards, as illustrated. 
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0@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for April 22 contains a very interesting 
shetch entitled 

“THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER,” 


a short story, and other attractions. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor April 29. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an 


EXTRA-SIZED SUPPLEMENT, 


with full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of an unusually large variety of Ladies and 
Children's Spring and Summer Wrappings, Street 
and House Dresses; Water- Proofs; Bonnets ; 
Parasols ; Coiffures ; Petticoats ; Work-Bags ; 
Monograms, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





UP Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Corset Basque, Burnous Over-Skirt with Parasol 
Pocket, and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. Ten Cents extra for 
Postage to the British Provinces. For List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 287. 





MOVING. 


Ly has been said that wishing, of all 
employments, is the worst; but we beg 
leave to suggest that the moralist was 
wrong, and that it is moving, rather, which 
deserves his superlative. What homely hap- 
piness those families experience who fold 
their tents every May-day,or even every 
few years, is something beyond our compre- 
hension. To some temperaments, perhaps, 
it may be agreeable to perpetually vary the 
scene, and to make acquaintance with differ- 








ent localities and different cupboards, but 
it has certainly a tendency to destroy, or at 
least dilute, the sentiment of home and the 
homestead. Life becomes thus a sort of 
family picnic, which is apt to nourish a spir- 
it of restlessness, and one never feels fairly 
anchored and settled when there is a prob- 
ability of packing up and flitting to another 
tenement. We question, moreover, if it does 
not encourage unthrift in a greater or less- 
er degree: the householder has an ambition 
to improve his belongings, which is often 
lacking in a mere tenant. “What is the 
use,” asks the latter, “in spending your mon- 
ey on another man’s property?” And so 
habits of negligence are fixed upon one, and 
habit, as we all know, is more inflexible than 
handcuffs. 

“T can’t tell you how many gardens I 
have planted for other people to harvest,” 
we once heard a tenant complain. Doubtless 
the day arrived when that person ceased to 
sow, because it seemed to him sheer vanity 
and vexation of spirit. One grows to be- 
lieve that it is useless even to twine a rose 
or woodbine over the door through which 
one’s household gods may presently pass out. 
So, in short, moving becomes a demoralizing 
agency, and that it is a disheartening un- 
dertaking no one who has tried it will gain- 
say. What hours of hurly-burly and vexa- 
tion, of confusion worse confounded, does 
the household about to vacate endure! what 
undreamed-of litter comes to light in the 
mélée!—what valuables are lost sight of!— 
valuable tempers for instance; in what de- 
spair do we sit down, provided there is any 
thing to sit upon, before the half-forgotten 
rubbish, which is an eye-sore, to be sure, but 
must be preserved, because every thing comes 
into use in seven years! There is no doubt 
in our own minds that the better way would 
be to sell or give away whatever is not of 
present service, and to trust to Providence 
for the future, instead of hoarding for moths 
to corrupt. Probably the accumulated cost 
of transporting a dilapidated piece of furni- 
ture during the peregrinations of a tolerably 
active family, just to stand and gather dust 
in the attic, would purchase an engraving 
after TURNER for the parlor walls, to say 
the least. It would almost seem as if a ma- 
licious fairy presided over the vans, since 
the kitchen sugar bowl goes safely to its 
destination, while the Indian china pitcher 
is cracked and its days of usefulness ended. 
Every good and perhaps every indifferent 
housekeeper knows how the best furniture 
is bruised and battered, how the street dust 
sifts into the upholstery, how the glass and 
crockery are nicked, and the piano is jarred 
out of tune; how shabby the books become 
after successive excursions, how ill the pic- 
ture-frames bear the jostle of the crowd, and 
how certain the invalid table or chair, which 
has withstood many family jars, is to break 
down altogether on the journey. We ap- 
pear to breathe and have our being in a pan- 
demonium at such a time, where the devils 
are chairs, sofas, footstools, and the like, 
which all seem to be endowed with a ma- 
licious personality, and perpetually stand in 
the way, or refuse to go out of the door at 
which they went in, and shed their casters 
in defiance at being disturbed. The curtain 
fixtures get themselves misplaced, the stove- 
pipe won’t fit, the picture cord severs pre- 
maturely and precipitates a revered ancestor 
upon his face, we drop the statuette of Mer- 
cury in our effort to take care of it, and we 
verify the proverb that three removes are 
worse than a fire. 

But if there is disturbance in the house 
that we are about to desert, if here we eat 
on the jump from the cover of a basket, and 
drink from the cover of an oyster can, and 
sleep on the ragged edge of a nightmare, the 
first day and night in the new house are quite 
asdispiriting. Perhaps the chimneys smoke 
and the roof leaks and the lining of the cook- 
ing stove suddenly gives out, and the cof- 
fee-pot has been packed away so safely that 
nobody can find it; the new windows are 
too wide for the old curtains, the cistern is 
empty, and there isn’t any salt in the house! 
or, worse still, this carpet is too narrow and 
that one is too short for the strange rooms, 
and the old register opening must be patch- 
ed and a new cut made, and there isn’t an 
atom of the ingrain to be found, and the 
breadth where the lamp was upset refuses 
to retire to private life under the sofa, and 
the thin spot in the hall carpet declines to 
lend itself to deception and hide under a 
mat, and the last tenant has left grease spots 
on the wall-paper and pencil marks on the 
paint, and an ugly cat in the cellar; and in 
the midst of it all, while you are desper- 
ately determining a thousand questions, in 
some old dud, out at elbow, with pins and 
needles sticking in your shoulder, with dust 
in your hair, and your chignon up stairs in a 
box, while the children look like little beg- 
gars, and the nakedness of the land is pain- 
fully apparent, the very person you don’t 
want to see drops in, in aggravating and 
spotless attire! Certainly moving is not a 
means of grace. 








ERY little is accu- 

rately known of 
domestic life in the 
Dark Ages, but a great 
deal is to be imagined 
from incidental circum- 
stance, and the arche- 
ologist can give us an 
approach to the scene 
much as the naturalist 
builds the fish from a 
scale. 

The dwellings of any character, we are 
told, were all fortresses, in which such of 
the followers of the lord as bore arms en- 
camped with him, and the laborers of the 
fields, in their huts outside the fortress, 
were the prey of this party or of that. In 
these dwellings the furniture, of course, was 
of the simplest description, as the owner 
was unlikely to put much of his wealth into 
articles liable at any time to become the 
plunder of the conqueror.. Such as it was, 
it was always made upon tradition of the 
old Roman joinery, save where, here and 
there, some germ of the Gothic thought 
started and fitted the article exactly to its 
use, however rude the construction. 

These fortresses of stone in inaccessible 
regions, mere fastnesses, had given little ex- 
ercise of fancy to their erection. They were 
made not for pleasure, but to resist attack, 
and life within them was only an affair of 
time between battles. The one great hall 
served forevery use. The family lived there, 
the vassals met there; it was dining-room, 
sleeping-room, and hall of justice. The bed- 
chamber was merely a space screened off 
from it. If a guest came, his bed was built 
up, curtained, and screened before his eyes 
—a chamber within a chamber. It was all 
a grand sort of encampment. 

In this vast hall, around the immense 
hearth where the whole trunks of trees 
burned, a score could sit at ease, and if the 
blazing fire was too hot, thrust their feet 
and legs into osier baskets that protected 
them. Torches hung from hooks in the 
wall, or quaint oil-fed lamps made darkness 
visible, and, later, sconces and chandeliers 
and candlesticks lent their illumination ; 
for, long before carpenters and cabinet-mak- 
ers had any skill at all, the iron and brass 
workers of the provinces were accormplish- 
ed. At the upper end of the hall the flagged 
floor was usually somewhat raised, forming 
a slight platform, where the lord and his 
ladies sat, the ladies at their wheel and, 
after they had had a glimpse of some piece 
of Oriental tapestry, after some wandering 
knight had told them of its beauty, or some 
returning priest had advised them of its 
uses, at their needle-work. Around this 
part of the hall ran a form, a bench, after 
a while divided by arms and dignified with 
a back, already a great improvement on its 
backless, armless predecessor. This form 
was evidently a fixture to the wall; for, 
while the front of the tall back was decora- 
ted according to the taste of the period, the 
back was invariably rough. There was but 
one chair in the hall. It belonged to the 
master. Sufficiently uncomfortable, a mere 
box, knobs at first continuing its four up- 
rights, and afterward with a six-inch rail- 
ing around the three sides, it was yet the 
seat of honor. If a superior visited the cas- 
tle, it was relinquished to that personage ; 
if one who was held as inferior came, the 
master retained his chair, and the guest took 
abench. These benches were sometimes a 
mere plank supported by uprights, some- 
times long and narrow chests where valu- 
ables were packed, inside of which other 
boxes were fastened or strong compartments 
made, certain of them very simple, others 
entirely covered with rich ornamentation 
of hammered iron-work in locks, hinges, 
clamps, till they were really beautiful ob- 
jects, and others yet nothing but a whole 
net-work of iron over red or gilded leath- 
er. At first these chests were adorned mere- 
ly with this fine and lavish iron-work, and 
covered with leather stamped in curious 
patterns, painted and gilded; at a later pe- 
riod they carried armorial carvings and oth- 
er emblems and devices cut from the wood 
of which they were made; and as taste and 
the love of ease developed, backs were add- 
ed to some of these as well as to the forms, 











together with arms, all carved very orna- 
mentally; but the seat was still a lid that 
lifted, and it was the chief and for a long 
time almost the only piece of furniture of 
the Middle Ages. The modern hall chair, 
with its high back and box seat, with which 
every good American garnishes his “front 
entry,” is but a contracted and diminished 
representation of one of the various shapes 
of this affair that is now commonly known 
as a bahut. By degrees cushions were laid 
upon it, stuffs were thrown loosely over it, 
footstools were placed before it, and then, 
as the small articles of value increased, it 
was lifted upon feet, one was superimposed 
upon another, the lids were changed to 
doors, and the chest became the cabinet. 
Folding seats meanwhile were an ancient 
article of use in this restricted equipage— 
camp-stools, as they are still called—for 
they were a remnant of the Roman, 7nd 
were, moreover, a part of the household that 
could be taken into the field, as any chief- 
tain could make his throne upon a camp- 
stool, with men of arms holding his banner 
behind him. 

As life in the castle became a more per- 
manent thing, and as various refinements 
among the neighboring clergy became conta- 
gious with the laity, other appliances of com- 
fort were added. Ideas for the decoration 
of the halls were borrowed from the decora- 
tion of the churches, and their articles of 
convenience were imitated; the screens 
that had defended the dwellers from the 
draughts of the doors and the windows and 
the great chimneys were beautified with 
home-wrought tapestry or with that of 
Flemish handiwork, were made of splendid- 
ly gilt leather or of heavy cloth that had 
come overland from Syria; they lined the 
whole extent of the wall of the room some- 
times in a heavy curtain such as now hangs 
before the door of European cathedrals, 
sometimes in a carved wainscot extending 
above the head. Indeed, the screen played 
so important a part in this old life that no 
modern representation of a mediwval room 
would be complete without it, and it is no 
wonder that upon this feature was lavished 
all that skill and fancy ever attained. It 
stood around the huge beds that the dogs 
shared; before the windows; in folding 
leaves around the corners of the fire, from 
the shelf over which hooks held some hang- 
ings that could at will shield the lady’s face 
from the blaze. 

When, at length, mats of woven reeds and 
of finer material were laid upon the flags, 
there was probably a great outcry about ef- 
feminacy ; and it must have been a revolu- 
tion, too, when the great table became an 
established fact; for it was not so many 
years before that people had eaten off a 
cloth laid upon the floor, and the free use 
of great cushions every where about the 
floor still recalled the custom. Probably 
the luxury of the repast was heightened by 
the strange hot and sweet spices that were 
brought from the East now, that cost im- 
mense sums, and were put away with the 
precious robes and goldsmiths’ work. We 
read of banquets with ragouts of flesh and 
of fish, with fruits and sweetmeats and 
wines; and banqueting having become so 
delicious, of course the table became a place 
for lingering. The appearance of the table 
had certainly resolved itself into one of 
splendor; with spoil of gold and silver and 
jeweled dishes, and flagons from the Sara- 
cen artificer; with the rich cups and vases 
of the native artists; with colored glasses 
and rock-crystal ; with bronzes and plate of 
all sorts, of Saxon, Scandinavian, or Burgun- 
dian workmanship. The credence, also, had 
been borrowed from the church and erected 
into the dresser, and on its shelves glittered 
the surplus of such costly plate and pottery 
as the house possessed. In addition to all 
this, garments had grown to be exceedingly 
rich, of silk and samite and figured Moorish 
stuffs, embroidered with gold thread and 
wrought with pearls, and they accordingly 
demanded other treatment than that of 
rude seats, or the neighborhood of spurs 
and swords. It is only the first step that 
costs. The medieval fancy, stimulated by 
what the Crusades had taught, or by the 
slow opening of the Byzantine seed long 
slumbering there, began to produce count- 
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less objects of interest and of use, and to 
turn old shapes into new beauty ; carpen- 
ters became cabinet-makers, cabinet-makers 
became artists. The halls that they adorn- 
ed were no more places for men-at-arms ; 
the natural and necessary feudal aristocracy 
gave way to quite another thing; life was 
no longer in common ; sleeping-rooms were 
set apart from the grand hall—hence the 
word apartment; the rooms of the mistress 
were set apart from those of her women; 
cabinets fit to hold her precious possessions 
were built in them, resting-places for her 
idle moments, seats that, being movable, 
must have the cloths, once carelessly thrown 
over them, now fastened on and nailed, beds 
of luxury, prie-dieux ; the walls were paint- 
ed above the tapestry, the beams of the ceil- 
ing were carved, the chimney was treated 
with honor and decorated to the last point ; 
the windows were widened, the waxed linen 
and parchment of their panes supplanted by 
glass, their curtains made sumptuous; the 
rooms of the mistress became the pleasant 
place to loiter; the castle ceased to be a 
fortress and became a dwelling. The beau- 
tiful designs on page 277 aptly serve to 
illustrate the Gothic splendor of the mag- 
nificent thirteenth century, the crowning 
period of medieval glory. Thus as day by 
day life opened into an easier and more en- 
joyable thing, with all the pleasures of 
peace about it, enervated by luxury and 
subdued by what it fed on, then the dwelling 
was ready for a different furnishing, for one 
that should not only please the eye, which 
had wearied of the simplicity of merely no- 
ble lines, but should also please the body, 
that, no longer under the stern necessities 
of war and a warlike household, could afford 
to indulge its languor in the comfort and 
the relaxation of the Renaissance. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CORSET BASQUE, WITH BURNOUS OVER-SKIRT. 


HE costume illustrated on our first page, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
consists of the stylish corset basque and the new 
burnous over-skirt. The suit illustrated is of 
blue and white checked wool, with sleeves and 
trimmings of blue silk. The design is also suit- 
able for plain gros grains, figured summer silks, 
light wool stuffs, such as de bége or armure for 
traveling dresses, and it is now being made up 
in cashmere, in alpaca, and even in the light thin 
summer fabrics, such as grenadine and batiste. 
The model is from the Parisian modiste Pingat, 
whose tasteful costumes are preferred by many 
to those made by Worth, 

The corset basque extends smoothly over the 
hips, and is gracefully curved on the lower edge. 
The back has the long side forms that extend 
from the shoulder seam, and give the long-waist- 
ed appearance now considered stylish. Just at 
the waist line of the two middle forms of the 
back is a fan cluster of side pleats of silk, These 
pleats may be set on or let in, as the wearer 
pleases. If the lower part of the basque is cut 
out and the pleats are inserted, there should be 
two or three bands of elastic ribbon placed across 
underneath to keep the pleating from flaring open 
too widely. The front has two short darts, and 
the edge is finished with piping. The neck has 
a Byron collar of silk and a bow. The trimming 
of the basque is lengthwise bands of silk in bre- 
telle shape, which also contributes to the appear- 
ance of slenderness and length of waist. The 
sleeves are of silk, with a square cuff of the wool- 
en goods. 

The burnous over-skirt has a long wrinkled 
apron, trimmed with bows down the middle and 
two bias bands of silk. There is usually a seam 
down the middle of this apron—a thing that 
would not have been permitted in the costumes 
of a few years ago. If the fabric used is very 
wide, such as cashmere or shepherd’s check, it is 
possible to make the entire apron of one wide 
breadth by joining small pieces on the sides; but 
for goods of ordinary width the better plan is 
that adopted in the pattern, of having a separate 
front gore, with a wide gore on each side. The 
pleating that gathers up the fullness must extend 
very far back on the sides, and begin quite low 
down. The wide back drapery forms a long soft 
puff that is finished off at the top by a hanging 
point that reminds one of the graceful hoods worn 
on Arab mantles, and gives the title of burnous 
to the over-skirt. This back breadth is a single 
straight width of wide goods, or two of narrower 
material; it is gathered in down each side to the 
apron, and the long hanging top is trimmed all 
around with a bias silk band, The bottom of the 
over-skirt is trimmed with a box-pleated frill of 
the woolen goods, cut straight and raveled on 
each edge to form fringe. This fringing, howev- 
er, will not look well except on heavy twilled fab- 
ries, as thin fabrics are too light, and need either 
an added fringe, or else should be merely hemmed. 
The parasol pocket is suspended by ribbons from 
underneath the basque, as the wrinkled skirt will 
not allow it to be sewed on smoothly. It is quite 
broad at the top, showing the silk lining, and is 
sloped away to a point where a bow finishes it. 
Its name is given from its resemblance to a par- 
asol when closed. It is sometimes very prettily 
made of small fine side pleats to match the clus- 
ter in the back of the basque. The lower skirt 
is of silk, with trimming of silk and of the check- 
ed wool. ; 

The reader is advised that this dress need not 
be made of two materials, as it looks exceedingly 
well made up of a single fabric; at least the skirt 
and sleeves may very well be of the material of 





the dress, though the costume will be more ef- 
fective if trimmed with a darker shade of bows 
and bands. Thus, plaid summer silks look best 
with solid-colored trimmings; light brown de 
béges and other wool stuffs may have the same 
material of darker shade for the accessories. Sol- 
id-colored silks are preferred when only one kind 
is used. Black Mexicaine grenadines are being 
made by this pattern, as the fullness of the over- 
skirt is desirable for thin goods. These have a 
silk lower skirt, with grenadine flounces that cov- 
er it in all the parts not concealed by the upper 
skirt. The trimming for grenadine upper skirts 
is Spanish lace in two or three full rows. The 
corset basque is the grenadine over a silk lining, 
trimmed with lace. Ecru Mexicaine over dark 
brown silk is handsomely made up in this fashion. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


What are called “ basket suitings” are the fine 
woolen stuffs used by Parisian dress-makers for 
the dresses recently imported for girls. The col- 
ors are cream, pale blue, and French gray in small 
raised squares, all of one color. The trimming is 
merely kilt pleating and silk facing. The designs 
are modifications of the princesse dress illustrated 
last fall in the Bazar, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published in the Girls’ Wardrobe. This 
serves either for the house or for an over dress 
for the street. The front is sometimes straight 
without darts, sometimes it is fitted to the figure; 
in other cases it is buttoned diagonally. The back 
may be either in kilt or box pleats. The collar 
is deep and square behind. A pocket slung over 
the shoulder is quite a feature in these dresses. 

The princesse style is also adopted for the piqué 
dresses of small girls, while larger girls have over- 
skirts that are merely aprons shirred to form a 
fan behind, and the basques are box-pleated, with 
a row of insertion between the pleats. A Ham- 
burg ruffle edges the basque and over-skirt; two 
such ruffles are on the lower skirt. 

The low sash tied around the hips and fasten- 
ed behind in a large bow is made of wide gros 
grain ribbon, and worn with piqué princesse dress- 
es by very small girls, Their lace caps are of 
close capote shape, trimmed with ribbon to match 
the sash. The stockings are of similar color. 

Cambric and print dresses for school and gen- 
eral wear are blouse waists buttoned behind; 
this waist is separate from the skirt, with ends 
extending over the hips, and instead of a belt a 
drawing string is passed around the waist. The 
skirt may be trimmed with ruffles, or else be plain 
and have a round long over-skirt shirred on the 
sides and simply hemmed. 

Turbans and white straw sailor hats will be 
most worn by school-girls from ten years up to 
misses in their teens. 

Deep wide round frills turned down around 
the neck are made of the new lace braids, and 
worn by small children, both girls and boys : price 
$1 25. There are also broad Puritan collars of 
the Irish cord lace that imitates antique designs: 
price $2. Lace to match is imported to trim the 
wrists of the coats with which the collar is worn. 

The wool de bége and other suits worn by young 
girls are made with basques that button behind 
and long deep aprons. Brown, gray, and dark 
blue remain the colors most in favor for young 
folks. 

CENTENNIAL CAPES AND KERCHIEFS. 


An elegant novelty for wearing on the shoul- 
ders with dressy house toilettes is a small reversi- 
ble shawl of black thread lace. One side of the 
back is round, while the other is pointed, and the 
ends are long tabs to be worn in fichu fashion. 
Among all the round capes and long fichus that 
the Centennial styles are bringing into vogue, 
this is considered most stylish. The pointed end 
is capable of being brought up over the coiffure 
like the Spanish mantillas that are so largely im- 
ported this season. The price for thread lace 
capes ranges from $40 to $100. The same pretty 
garment is shown in black Spanish blonde lace 
for $12 50, and in white blonde for $15. 

The Centennial kerchief is a pretty neckerchief 
to take the place of the long scarfs now worn in 
the street outside of wraps and close about the 
neck. It is a three-cornered point of white mus- 
lin with folded ends trimmed with Valenciennes, 
duchesse, or Malines lace, and fastened by a long 
slender brooch stuck in diagonally. Elegant ker- 
chiefs trimmed with duchesse lace are made for 
theatre and carriage toilettes, and cost $12 or 
$15. With imitation lace, the prices begin as 
low as $2 50, 

COLLARETTES. 


To brighten up the dark dresses worn for house 
toilettes are collarettes of pleated lisse finished 
with purl edging. The most dressy ones are made 
of the new cream-colored crépe lisse trimmed 
with folds of pale-tinted China crape going around 
the neck, and held by long-looped bows of gros 
grain ribbon. For light mourning these collar- 
ettes are entirely of pure white lisse with the 
purl edge, and cost $5. 


NEW COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


The inevitable cream-color has found its way 
into lingerie, and instead of snowy white linen 
collars and cuffs, a novelty is cream-tinted cam- 
bric for this purpose, with the corners wrought 
with scarlet, blue, brown, gray, or black, done in 
washing wools to represent Greek squares, or a 
vine or cluster of flowers in the corners of collars 
or cuffs. The sets cost from $3 to $6 50. For 
mourning are borders of gray Cheviot all around 
the collar, and black embroidery in the corners. 
The cuffs are square and straight instead of flar- 
ing, and are fastened by three linen buttons. 

More dressy white linen sets, of fine sheer qual- 
ity, are hem-stitched in the dainty old fashion 
of a generation ago. The most stylish linen col- 
lar has the points in front rounded off, while the 
popular shape remains the very high English 
collar with sharp points broken over. These fit 
best with a collarette attached, and cost 20 to 25 





cents each. Lace trimming on linen collars is 
passé. Embroidery is still liked, but the caprice 
of the season is for hem-stitching. 


CREAM-COLORED HANDKERCHIEFS AND TIES. 


Cream-white muslin is also the novelty for 

pocket-handkerchiefs, and these are shown with 
neck-ties of the same, trimmed to match. In- 
deed, there are also breakfast caps of the cream 
tint, and this probably will climax the use of 
the color, which the modistes declare began with 
the stockings of fine Balbriggan manufacture. 
The cream white handkerchiefs have their small 
square centres e! by an added border, 
which is neither a hem nor a frill, but is sewed 
on plainly, except around the corners, where the 
fullness is grouped in side pleats. This border 
has needle-worked scallops of scarlet, brown, or 
black, and has also inserted net in leaf designs 
needle-worked with color. They cost $4 each, 
and neck-ties to match are $2. There are also 
pocket-handkerchiefs of soft white twilled silk, 
wrought in the same manner, for $2 50, and 
scarfs to correspond, for $2. Silk pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs have come to be considered part of 
stylish undress toilettes for morning, traveling, 
ete. 
Cream -colored batiste neck -ties, exquisitely 
hem-stitched in the pointed ends, are sold for 
$2 25, and worn with dark toilettes ; others have 
richly embroidered ends. Tissue scarfs of the 
same stylish hue have woven lace designs in the 
points, and cost $2 50. 

The fashionable lisse for ruffs and frills is also 
of creamy white. The most popular design is 
three rows of side-pleated lisse; the richest and 
fullest patterns are first fluted and then box- 
pleated. The edge is hemmed, and finished with 
pearl braid. Price $1 a yard. 

Muslin caps of creamy tint have soft round 
yet high crowns, edged with creamy Valenciennes 
lace borders in two frills, and finished behind 
with a muslin point. In front is an Alsacian 
bow of gros grain ribbon, and there are stream- 
ers behind. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Wuson & Greia; Arnoip, ConstaBxs, & Co.; and 
H. W. Saaw. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. James F. Wenmay, a prominent member 
of the Cotton Exchange of New York, and for 
many years one of the leading members of the 
old Fire Department, is entitled to the gratitude 
of all women-folk for his gallantry in rescuing 
from death one of the servant-women of the New 
York Club during the fire at the club-house a 
few evenings since. This he did with great peril 
to himself (surrounded as he was with fire and 
smoke), flying about on the roof with the alert- 
ness and daring of a gymnast, and stalking off 
with a pinguid young woman under his arm as 
if she were beg ~ a@ jolly fat little baby. 

—JOAQUIN MILLER speaks of a man whom his 
friends thought must lie, because there wasn’t 
truth enough in the world to keep him talking 
as much as he did. 

—JEFFERSON Davis goes to Europe May 1. 
He will pass six or eight months in London and 
on the Continent, to promote the establishment 
of a direct trade with the cities of the Mississippi 


= 

—The late CHaRLEs DANForTH, a millionaire 
of Paterson, New Jersey, bequeathed to his 
daughters, Mrs. WitLiam Rye and Mrs. Tac- 
GERT, $400,000 each; $130,000 to his grandson 
RosBert TaGGerT; $100,000 to his granddaugh- 
ter Miss Barnes; $100,000 each to the chil- 
dren of WILLIAM Ryze; $100,000 additional to 
CHARLES RYLE on condition that he assumes 
the name of CHARLES DANFORTH; to the 
executor, WILLIAM PENNINGTON; and a small 
anes to his coachman. 

—Mlle. ANNA DE BeLocca, who comes to New 
York under engagement with Mr. SrraKoscu, is 
twenty-two years old, born in St. Petersburg, 
and daughter of a distinguished scholar, whet 
one of the Imperial Councilors of State. Her 
father, a gentleman of wealth, bestowed every 
care a her education, and seeing the natural 
bent of her genius, encouraged it by every means 
in his power, and under his guidance she deter- 
mined to go upon the stage. She looks little 
like a Russian, —. brown hair, large black 
eyes shaded long lashes, and complexion of 
dead white. er capacity for operatic success 
was discovered by Mr. Maurice STRAKOSCH, un- 
der whose management her career has been a 
great success. 

—M. GaMBETTA«’s sister, Madame BENEDETTA, 
took unto herself a second husband recently at 
Nice. She is thirty years old, and a fine-looking 
brunette. The father of the great republican is 
described as a white-haired, fatherly-looking old 

entleman, devoted to his garden and his pipe, 

ut deeply interested in politics, while Madame 
GamBeTTA, his wife, a slender, alert, black-eyed 
little body, detests politics with all her heart. 
Lfon GamBeTra himself is unmarried, his Pa- 
risian household being ruled by an elderly aunt. 

—Mr. MarsDEN, an English gentleman, has 
commissioned Mr. MILLats to paint him a pic- 
ture for $75,000, one of the conditions being 
that the picture shall not be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. In the U. 8. we are not just 
~~ $75,000 for pictures. 

—Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT was honored 
a few days since by the Massachusetts Senate, 
which suspended the rules and passed through 
its various stages a bill to incorporate the “ Bry- 
i Library,” in Cumington, Massachu- 
setts. 

—The late Mrs. Cart Scuurz is made the sub- 
ject of an interesting letter from Washington. 
“ Ah,”’ said a lady to a departing visitor, * you 
should go to Mr. Scuurz’s some evening when 
the Senator is at home. He sits at his piano in 
a rapture of happiness, Mrs. ScuvurRz has little 
CaRL on her knee, her daughter sings to her 
father’s accompaniment, and the scene is the re- 
alization of our best fancies of a perfect home 
life.”’ One day Mrs. Scuunz came to the writer 
ofakindly paragraph about her husband to thank 
him. ‘“ How beautifully she expressed herself in 
her slightly broken English, and how fully she 
made me understand her love and pride in her 
husband! She told me of their early struggles, 
of her gladness when her Caxt’s ability was rec- 





ognized, of his unwavering attachment to re- 
publican principles, of his truth and sincerity, 
and then, while the tears filled both our eyes, 
she told me of the day when the Senate closed, 
closing her husband’s career in that distinguish- 
ed assembly. ‘I felt as if I must go to him—as 
if, when he took the papers from his desk to go 
away, he did need me by his side, for I knew just 
how he felt.’” 

—In an evening contemporary it is mention- 
ed, apropos of the “small feet” question now 
agitating society in Washington, that in New 

ork there is a lady, the wife of a leading law er, 
who wears a No. 1 boot and 13 slipper. Her ‘oot 
is —- in shape—pronounced so in Euro 
and America—and the lady in question wei 4 

140 pounds. When it was so fashionable a a 
years ago to model beautiful feet, this lady’s 
foot was modeled in London, and artists there 
said that only American women could boast of 
such beautiful feet. American ladies are justly 
celebrated for small hands and feet. 

—Lord Durrerin recently gave a theatrical 
soirée at Rideau Hall to about four hundred per- 
sons. The first piece presented was “‘The Happy 
Pair,” in which Lady Durrertn 7nd her broth- 
er, Captain HamiLton, took part. The next was 
ROBERTSON’s comedy, ‘‘School.”” Lady Dur- 
FERIN appeared as Naomi Tighe. The other 
characters were taken by Captain Warp, Cap- 
tain HamItton, C. B. Bropiz, R. Kimper, Miss 
Stanton, Mrs. STEwaRT, the Misses HIMSWORTH, 
Miss Lemorne, Lady Heten BLackwoop, Hon. 
Colonel LittLeton, Mrs. LirtLeton, Lord CLan- 
DEBOYE, and Hon. TERENCE BLacKwoop. Lady 
DuFFERIN’s acting was very much admired. At 
the conclusion the large party sat down to sup- 

er in the hall erected for the fancy-dress ball. 

he invitations were principally to Senators, 
their wives and daughters. Another perform- 
ance is to be given, to which will be invited 
members of the House of Commons and their 
families, and citizens. 

—JOHN BRAGDEN, an octogenarian, of Marion 
County, South Carolina, is the father of twenty- 
three children—seven sons and sixteen daugh- 
ters, of whom the youngest is but eleven years 
old. What an amount of courting will have to 
be done in that house with the sixteen girls ! 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe realized 
$3000 last year from the profits of her orange 
grove in Florida. 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray says it is not 
true about his having, Samson-like, shouldered 
most of the big Boston elm. In his Golden Rule 
he admonishes thus: first, that he wishes to use 
all the wood himself; second, that he has giv- 
en it all away; and third, that he never got a 
piece of the old elm, that he was out of town 
when the elm fell, that the tree is still standing, 
and that the Golden Rule office is burned to the 
ground, so that there is no use in making any 
application. Besides this, he has had the relic 
sawed into wooden mallets, with which he will 
“brain” every body who attempts to ascend the 
office stairs for any purpose other than subscrib- 
ing for his journal. 

*—Mr. James G. Farr, one of the wealthiest 
men in the United States, and one of the four 
stockholders who control the celebrated ‘‘ Bo- 
nanza’’ mines in Nevada, had a spicy experience 
the other day with one of the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre Company, then performing in Virginia City. 
Mr. Farr, whois the superintendent of the mines, 
attired in his well-worn blue flannel mining suit, 
escorted the visitors through the different levels, 
On reaching daylight once more, Mr. PARKEs, 
one of the company, offered a Pantego 
to the obliging guide, with the remark, “‘ Here, 
my man, we are much obliged to you.”” The 
astonished superintendent declined the coin. 
“Oh, take it,’’ said Mr. Parkes, ‘‘and get a 
drink for yourself.’’ ‘*Thank you, I don’t be- 
lieve I want it,” said Mr. Farr. “But why 
not?’ was the rejoinder; ‘‘ what reason have 
you?” ‘Well,’ replied Mr. Farr, “there is no 
particular reason, except that I have six hundred 
and forty thousand dollars in the bank up there 
on the hill that I can’t for the life of me think 
how to invest.”’ 

—A writer in the University Herald, of Syracuse 
University, has been looking up the educational 
history of the Presidents of the United States, 
and sums them up as follows: WasHiNeTon, 
good English education, but never studied the 
ancient languages; Apams, Harvard; JErrer- 
son, William and Mary; Maptson, Princeton; 
Monrog, William and Mary; J. Q. Apams, Har- 
vard; Jackson, limited education; Van BUREN, 
academic education; Harrison, Hampden Sid- 
ney College; TYLER, William and Mary; Po.k, 
University of North Carolina; TaYLor, slightest 
rudiments, having worked at manual labor on 
his father’s plantation until he was twenty-four 

ears old; Firimorg, not liberally educated ; 

IERCE, Bowdoin; BucHANAN, Dickinson; Li- 
COLN, education very limited; Jounson, self- 
educated; Grant, West Point. Monrog and 
Harrison did not graduate. Monroe left col- 
lege to join the Revolutionary army. Financial 
reverses deprived Harrison of a full course, 
Poik was the oldest when graduating, being 
twenty-three. The majority graduated at twen- 
ty, this being their average age. JEFFERSON had 
the most liberal education and broadest culture, 
and his range of knowledge would compare fa- 
vorably with that of Burke. 

—The Hon. Ben Hii, one of the leading 
members of Congress from the South, is thus 
sketched by a writer in the Cincinnati Znquirer - 
“To the right of the Speaker’s chair, on the 
outer row of seats, sits a man of powerful build, 
a huge square head, balanced on a stout neck 
that stands between massive shoulders. The 
hair is well preserved, showing some traces of 
gray in the sandy color; the eyes, of lightest 
hue, set far back under shaggy brows that pro- 
ject from a high, broad forehead. The face is 
flat under the eyes, and shows that Scottish ori- 
gin that denotes a steady will and a bull-dog de- 
termination. A sandy beard hides the lower 
portion of the face, which is by no means pre- 
possessing at first sight. The dress is simple 
and unpretending. This is Ben Hr, the 
‘Georgia rebel.’ He looks about fifty years of 
age, with twenty more years of vigor and mental 
activity before him. When he stands there is a 
slight stoop of the shoulder, and the head is 
thrown forward. This comes either from near- 
sightedness, that requires him to bend close to 
the desk in writing, or from too close attention 
to professional duties. He is seldom idle in the 
House. While other members are sauntering 


idly about or talking, he is busily engaged in at- 
tending to an enormous private correspondence, 
He writes to every body that writes to him.” 





Tray Mat.—Holbein-Work. 
(Continued from Bazar No. 16.) 

Tuis pretty mat is designed to be 
placed under the tea-cups to protect 
the tray. It may also be used for 
bottles, cushions, etc., or for tidies. 
For the foundation use white linen 
Java canvas which is just wide enough 
for two such mats, measure off the 
length of the mat by the number of 
stitches in the design, allowing about 
18 threads for the fringe all around, 
and cut the canvas through the mid- 
dle. Work with red Turkish cotton, 
No, 30. The border is divided into 
two parts by the two main lines, which 
run along the border on both sides. 
Each of these lines is worked in the 
usual manner in two rounds, going 
back and forth, and all branches from 
the main line, such as the forks, cross- 
es, and zigzags, are finished separate- 
ly, as before described. It will be 
seen that the illustrations in previous 
numbers have consisted almost entire- 
ly of details of the present design, 
which at the same time form the basis 
for all Holbein-work. These details 
may be referred to in any case of 
doubt when working the forks, zig- 
zags, etc., while for all new patterns 
details are given with the designs. 
Begin the work at the point where 
two main lines cross each other at a 
right angle, that is, at one of the cor- 
ners of the mat (see detail Fig. 2), 
sew in the thread carefully, so that it 
may not show, and work the first fork 
turned downward, branching out from 
the horizontal lines, and consisting of 
st. (stitch) 1-6 (the fork to the right, 
branching out from the vertical line, 


is not observed at present, but is worked last). 


terval on the upper side, and then work one-quarter of the th 
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Next work two 
Stitches of the main line, which forms 1 st. (7) and one interval 
on the upper side, then work the first zigzag branch (st. 8-11); 
continuing the main line form another st. (12), and work the next 
fork pointing downward (13-18), work another st. of the main 
line, which appears only on the under side, forming an in- 


cross figure edged by both direct lines in the corner 


19-30). Next 
work st. 31, 
which closes 
the cross at 
this point and 
at the same 
time forms 


Middle. 


of the cross 
(st. 82-69). 
The cross is 
left open at 
the right side, 
and is only 
closed when 
the vertical 
main line 
is finished. 
Work 1 st. in 
the main line, 
which forms 
only an inter- 
val on the up- 
per side, then 
work the next 
fork (st. 70- 
75). Sti 76 
forms the con- 
tinuation of 
the main line, 
to which the 
largest of the 
two zigzags 
(st. 77-91) is 
joined. St. 92 
forms part of 
the main line, 
and the small- 
est zigzag (st. 
93-99) forms 
the branch, 
_ Bt. 100 is part 
of the fork, 
and the fol- 
lowing st. are 


fe 


fit 


for the sake 
of simplicity, 
St. 5 closes 
the fork, st. 6 
forms the con- 
tinuation of 
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Fig. 1.—Tray Mat.—Ho.pein-W ork.—Repvcep Size. 


the main line, st. 7-12 the next fork, st. 13 and 14 the main line, 
st. 15-20 the fork, and st. 21-84 the cross figure, which through- 
out the border is worked in two halves, branching out from the 
main line, and not as in the corners, so that all cross figures in 
the border are left open at the top and not at the side. Having 
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figures, together with the 


worked in a similar manner in two more rows. 


[Aprit 29, 1876. 


in this manner worked one-haif of 
the border in the first row, accord- 
ing to the illustrations, close the first 
main line in the second round, fillin, 
all intervals, and sew in the th 
at the point where the work was be- 
gun. The second upper main line 
is begun where the horizontal and 
vertical lines meet at a right angle, 
and is worked just like the first 
main line, finishing the forks and 
zigzags separately, as shown by the 
design ; as all the cross figures have 
already been finished, no attention 
should be paid to them. The border 
is closed by a straight row of stitch- 
es in the second round of the main 
line. For the centre run a thread 
through the middle of the border, 
crossing the mat both lengthwise 
and crosswise, to keep the centre in 
place while the work is in progress ; 
these threads are drawn out when 
the centre is finished. The inter- 
secting point of these threads shows 
the centre of the mat, where the 
work is begun with the middle cross. 
Fig. 3 shows the centre of the mat 
and the threads run in lengthwise 
and crosswise. Having finished the 
cross in the centre, begin at the bot- 
tom of one of the larger cross fig- 
ures, which, in conjunction with the 
double zigzags, inclose the middle 
cross (see Fig. 3). As every zigzag 
figure is worked in two rows, the 
pattern is only finished in four rows. 
Fig. 3 shows only two of these rows 
—the last quarter of the first, and 
the first quarter of the second row, 
together with the numbered stitches. 
St. 5 and 9 are branches, and all the 
rest simple lines. The outer zigzag 
greater part of the cross figures, are 
The edgings of 


the outer cross figures in the middle are always embroidered sep- 
arately, and the tree figures, whether short or long, are always 


worked in the manner of 


branches, that is, finished separate 


In working the longest branch in the middle of the mat, 
from which smaller tree figures project, take two half st. 
always over one thread instead of one whole st. over two 
threads at the zigzag outline, from which it proceeds, so that 
this branch shall come exactly in the middle, without neces- 


sitating a false or dou 


ble stitch, which does not occur in the 


Fig. 4.—Manner or tying Weaver's Knot. 


entire work if the directions are closely followed. T!e man- 
ner of joining a new thread to the working thread when the 
latter is used up is shown by Fig. 4, which represents the 
simplest and easiest of all the various weaver’s knots in use. 
Lay the ends of the two threads to be joined across each other, 
so that they lie double about a finger’s length, the ends not 
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lying side by 
side, however, 
but standing 
in opposite di- 
rections ; then 
tie both ends 
together in a 
simple knot, 
tighten the 
latter, and cut 
off the ends 
which project 
on both sides 
closely. This 
knot, in spite 
of its simplic- 
ity, is strong 
and small, 
and therefore 
hardly notice- 
able. After 
finishing the 
work, which 
with a little 
care will not 
need washing, 
cut the edge 
left standing 
for fringe 
even, ravel out 
the threads all 
around to the 
embroidery, 
comb out the 
fringe, lay the 
mat between 
two damp 
cloths, and 
press it with 
a hot iron on 
both sides, 
which will 
give ita glossy 
and finished 
appearance. 
We - shall 
continue to 
publish  de- 
signs for all 
kinds of pret- 
ty and useful 
articles in Hol- 
bein-work and 
other new fan- 
cy-work from 
time to time. 
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Tue Goruic STYLE. 


INCE the days of Horace Walpole, 
who did some little good in the 
world, the taste for the Gothie (so 
called by the Classicists in derision), 
which had fallen into disrepute under 
the fascination of the Renaissance, has 
been upon the inerease. Indeed, at one time it 
nearly became a mania in England, and it is still a 
matter of almost universal pride and research. 

The Gothic, if not indigenous to England, took 
such root there that it became national; and such 
study has it received that its course is more plainly 
to be traced than that of any other architecture or 
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ornament. Of course, in a land where medieval 





castles crown every hill, medieval furniture has 
some pre-eminent rights—if the pure Gothic does 
not deserve a much higher title than that of merely medieval—but 
in this country it is exotic. If we did not build: medieval battle- 
mented buildings when we had the French and Indians to fight, we 
can hardly build them now. Nevertheless, there are conditions with 
us that give various forms of the Gothic a right of place ; the greater 
part of our country is so. sparsely settled, and still so well wooded, 
that the spire is as much a landmark here as it was in the regions of 
its birth and early adoption ; and in its character of shedding heavy 
























































Gornic Wixpow. 


snows and rains, and of calling down, as it were, by its many 
spires and pinnacles, all the sunshine there may be, our cli- 
mate derives, perhaps, as good a claim to the use of the 
Gothic as any other; for the rest, religion being free to all, 
if it is found that the Gothic is the best suited to religious 
needs, the privilege of choice is as much ours as it ever was 
any blue-blooded Norman’s. 

We can, at any rate, urge a right to such furnishing as 
Gothic buildings should hold, through our ancestry and our 
love of old association, although we can not hope to see that 
furnishing in perfection remote from wealth. It is true that 
it lends itself very kindly to the cheapest wood, not only be- 
cause it replaced the old Saxon, which employed wood alto- 
gether, but because, when first appropriated from the churches 
for household purposes, with the slow adoption of civilizing 
forms of life—as in credence, armory, bench—it was of course 
used upon portable material. But the wood is to be carved 
and ornamented to the last degree, and the stingy and shab- 
by has nothing in common with Gothic; a plank may be 
sawed with a rough trefoil, to be sure, to help uphold another 
plank, but that is no more Gothic than crude carpentry is cab- 
inet-making—unless one can say that the alphabet is poetry. 

If not the most beautiful, the Gothic is certainly the most 
picturesque of all the styles of furnishing, and its religious 
character, its symbolism, in which every moulding, every 
dentellation, has its religious meaning, does not unfit it for 
the uses and companionship of home. It is an arbitrary and 
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Northern stem, whose essential characteristic is that 
it adopted into its decoration only the vegetation of 
its neighborhood ; they will give us a modern tufted 
carpet with a Gothic wainscot, a buhl table under- 
neath a Gothic window. This is almest, if not 
quite, the only style that admits no stranger to its 
hospitality ; with a Louis Treize chair you may have 
a cinque-cento cabinet, with a Quatorze console you 
may have a Japanese armory; but in the Gothic 
the old rule holds—if you are not with me, you are 
against me. It makes but a single doubting excep- 
tion in admitting the Turkish lounge for those 
whose bones demand something less severe than 
Gothic pur sang—the Turkish showing no wood at 
all, and with its cushions and its general derivation 
being sufficiently Byzantine still to claim some af- 
filiation of race, and have a right in a cousin’s house. 
This is seen in the dining-room of the present illus- 
tration, where one will be found adapting itself 
completely to its place in the recess screened from 
the larger portion of the room after the true me- 
dizeval fashion, in which, at first, curtains made all 
the divisions of the one great hall, and were after- 
ward retained for screens, for custom, and for beau- 
ty. These curtains should always be of thick and 
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— style, too, requiring to be complete, without a single 
ogical detail at fault; and if undertaken by those who 
have not made it a long and severe study, is apt to be full of 
error. An anachronism in itself when transplanted to another 
era, the unlearned are liable to make its every item an anachro- 
nism too; they will give us‘a carving of tropical plants upon this 
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rather rich material; for one reason, because they 
always have been; the days that brought them into 


use needed them both thick and heavy, and where they used to be 
of gauffered leather, they were afterward of silk and wool wrought 
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tapestry, or, as Alienor de Poictiers says, “ Le velours est le 
plus honorable qui le peut recouvrir”—of all coverings, vel- 
vet is the most honorable. Material for these curtains is 
to be had of the leading upholsterers ; for those who can not 
afford the richer varieties, come soft woolens covered with 
work like that of the ordinary broché shawls, in fine quaint 
figures, or in plain material crossed off at long intervals 
with broad bands of a contrasting color, that being one of 
the distinctive signs of the later years of the epoch, while 
the earlier years, those from the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, bear geometric forms, griffins, unicorns, basilisks, and 
heraldic lions framed in circles, and others show Gothic 
characters alternating with checks. The bands, from their 
constant Saracenic association, of the manufacture of to-day 
as well as of that of the past, are always correct, and can in 
themselves contain these earlieremblems. The colors should 
seldom be vivid, although they may be rich, for undue brill- 
iancy would give too new an appearance for the dingy worst- 
eds and faded silks of the old tapestries and cloths, but the 
brick reds, the dull peacock blues, and black and golds pro- 
duce a harmonious effect. These curtains are never over- 
topped with lambrequins and cumbersome draperies; the 
dorsels of high-backed seats hang from little hooks or but- 
tons, but the curtains and larger pieces hang free upon sim- 
ple rods by means of rings, as our illustration of a curtained 
window shows. In this illustration the window-frame makes 
a bay, just sufficiently deep for a seat, covered, stuffed, and 
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tufted, but only, after ail, with the old counter- 
pane of the Middle Ages made fast—the old coun- 
terpane which was a lined and tufted covering for 
seats as well as beds—and across the front of this 
elaborate window-frame runs the rod supporting 
the drapery. A similar treatment of drapery is 
observable in the library given on the same page, 
where it may be either a paper-hanging simulating 
drapery, or material running along a rod under 
the frieze, falling over shelves that are not glazed 
like the shelves which make the dado below, 
where glass doors and locks are the protection. 
This frieze, which in the picture is a classic adap- 
tation, when not painted directly upon the wall, 
can be painted on canvas strips and fastened in 
place on slight frames, allowing one to cleanse 
them, or to take them down and roll them away 
if leaving the house for a season. The chim- 
ney-piece shows the importance of that part of 
the construction in the epoch which raised and 
glorified home ; and without ungainliness it hints 
at the depth which once allowed so many to sit 
round the blaze of its great logs. The clock, it 
will be seen, is built in, in the place of the old 
armorial bearings that used to rear themselves 
prominently there. 

In the dining-room on this page the jardiniére 
and the mirror are rather concessions to the mod- 
ern than of ancient usage; but it is as desirable 
to add in the right spirit as to imitate, and too 
insistent imitation may make one troublesome as 
Browning’s Middle Age revivalist, from whom the 
flight of the duchess was inevitable. The side- 
board, with its crests and quatre-foils, meanwhile, 
the wainscot in stamped and flowered leather, and 
the great carving table are all true to the letter 
—the last, with its strong supports for huge dish- 
es, being peculiarly appropriate to that time when, 
as some writer says, life was war, and after war, 
jousting, and after jousting, orgie. We give also 
another Gothic article, to be used, with its shelves 
and cupboards, either as sideboard or as cabinet 
for brie-d-brac, where, owing to the solidity of 
structure and well-balanced shadow, the rich elab- 
oration of detail does not weary the eye. It is 
one of those pieces whose worth is known by the 
fact that their construction, as the French say, 
“accuse franchement leur destination.” 

As in adapting the Gothic to our uses to-day 
we are unwilling to forego the pleasures that have 
come to us since its era, we will add to our illus- 
trations a piano in a Gothic case, a music-room 
in that style being peculiarly rich and effective. 
The organ was not entirely unknown in those 
Dark Ages. We read of one constructed by a 
Venetian for Louis the Debonair in the ninth 
century, and there were doubtless others of ear- 
lier date ; and although spinet and clavichord and 
piano can hardly claim such long descent, yet the 
existence of the organ makes this pretty shrine 
of music less of an anachronism than it would 
seem. Its open tracery and quatre-foils declare 
its style at once. Its candle-holders are interest- 
ing reminiscences of the old crown of light that 
our gasaliers replace, and its dentellated crest and 
central ornament were the fit decoration of al- 
most every article unprovided with a dais in the 
day it represents. 

We conclude our illustrations with a Gothic 
hall—one that requires some space for due treat- 
ment by the architect, but whose tessellated floor, 
whose raftered roof, the deep caissons of whose 
stained windows, whose square balustrade with 
its lamp, the lion upholding the escutcheon, the 
pointed arch with the deer’s head—spoil of the 
chase—where the vestibule leads on, the rich 
iron-work and solid supports of the stand, are all 
in accord with the right spirit of Gothic as ap- 
plied to the uses of domestic life. 

It is proper to say in this connection that for 
the designs of the Gothic hall, dining-room, and 
piano we are indebted to the courtesy of the well- 
known manufacturers, Messrs. Pottier & Stymus, 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-second Street, who 
have kindly placed at our disposal, for the benefit 
of our readers, the resources of their vast and 
elegant establishment. The beautiful Gothic li- 
brary, cabinet, window, and chair were designed 
and executed by Messrs. A. Kimbel & J. Cabus, 
7 and 9 East Twentieth Street, who make Gothic 
furniture a specialty, and whom we have to thank 
for much valuable information. 
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BOOK II. 
A Fallen Fortune. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE WALK BACK. 


Baran asked a few hurried questions of his sis- 
ter as the three stood together in the high-road, 
and Dorcas answered them in as hasty a fashion 
as they were put to her. She had run all the 
way to St. Lazarus ; she had encountered no one 
in her progress; she had entered the church and 
found her way in the dark, like a cat, to the old 
pew where A Halfday had sat for many years 
and dozed and dreamed and schemed, and seldom 
prayed, and she had found the will secreted in the 
place towhich Peter Scone had given her the clew. 

Mabel Westbrook and Brian were each struck 


was the Dorcas whom Mabel had first seen in the 
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quadrangle of St. Lazarus one evening late in 
May, with the fire and impulse of her nature 
pressed down in her heart. 

“ How is it he is with you?’ Dorcas asked in 
her turn, and of Mabel Westbrook. 

“Your father had disclosed the secret of the 
will to him, and your brother was coming on to 
the hospital.” 

“It is lucky I was there before you, Brien,” 
she said, steadily regarding him. 

“Why lucky?” he inquired. 

“You would have taken sides against me,” she 
said ; “ you would not have treated me fairly in 
this matter.” 

Brian shrugged his shoulders, but did not 
reply. 

me You would have seen so much in the will, 
and planned for me so much, I am sure,” she 
added. 

“Have you read its contents ?” asked Brian. 

“T have seen enough to know that I am mis- 
tress of the money,” said Dorcas. 

“The lawful owner of the money is here, Dor- 
cas; and you know that as well as I do,” said 
Brian, sternly. 

She glanced at him, and said, moodily, 

“T know what is right, and what is just to her, 
and I will have no prompting from you.” 

“Has any thing new happened since you left 
home ?” asked Mabel. 

“ No,” answered Dorcas ; “ but you see how he 
meets me with suspicion, as if I Was planning 
against you. As if I am ever likely to forget the 
first woman who held her hand out to me and 
called me friend.” 

“ We need not talk of this now,” said Mabel. 

“No, no. Please let me be a while—I have 
much upon my mind—I have more to think about 
than any one dreams of—I am going mad with 
thought,” Dorcas said, with a flash of her old im- 
petuous manner, as she stamped her foot upon 
. the ground. 

“ May I see this will ?” asked her brother. 

“Tt is too dark here,” said Dorcas. 

“T have the short-sighted gift of reading in the 
dark,” said Brian. 

“You can see it if you like,” said Dorcas, sul- 
lenly again. 

“T do like, very much,” was her brother’s em- 
phatic reply. 

Dorcas took the will from the bosom of her 
dress, and said to Mabel, 

“See, I trust him more than he trusts me, and 
yet you can not imagine how he has taken part 
against me.” 

“We will tell Miss Westbrook the whole story 
presently,” said Brian, “and she shall judge be- 
tween us.” 

He took the will from his sister’s hands and 
opened it where they were standing, holding it 
close to his eyes, after looking upward once as if 
doubtful of the quality of the light to be ob- 
tained from the stars, a few of which had stolen 
forth again from the cloudy sky. His was a 
strong sight and did not betray him in this in- 
stance, and his grandfather’s handwriting was fa- 
miliar to him. He read the document through 
quickly—it was not a long one—folded it, and re- 
turned it to his sister. 

“Yes, you are quite right, Dorcas,” he said, in 
a deep voice ; “you have more to think of than 
— fancy, and the end of this is far from 
clear.” 

“T know it,” answered Dorcas. 

The three went on together a few more yards, 
and then Dorcas stopped again. 

“T wish you two would proceed by yourselves. 
I don’t like this watching of me,” she said, sul- 
lenly again. 

“We are not watching you, Dorcas,” said 
Mabel. 

“TI did not expect you to follow me like this.” 

“We thought there might be danger.” 

“T am used to danger,” said Dorcas; “go on, 
please; I will keep you in sight. I can only 
bear with my own company to-night.” 

“Come, Miss Westbrook,” said Brian, offering 
his arm again, which Mabel did not take this 
time, but walked on by his side, at a pace less 
rapid than they had set forth upon their journey. 

“What makes her so strange?” asked Mabel 
of her companion. 

“On the brink of her good fortune she turns 
iddy ; that is all,” was the reply; “ weak-minded 
olk invariably do.” 

“Tt is a poor explanation,” said Mabel; “but 

I do not wish to force myself upon your confi- 
dence.” 

“ Meaning that there is no confidence between 
us ?” he rejoined. 

“ Not much,” answered Mabel. 

“After paying twenty thousand pounds for it 
too, that is hard,” was his caustic comment. 

“Are you in one of your aggravating moods 
to-night ?” she asked. 

“Very likely,” he confessed. “I have been 
perplexed, harassed, tortured within the last few 
hours; if I have said any thing harsh to you, for- 
give me.” 

“You are strange, that is all,” said Mabel, 
softened by his apology. 

“I come of a strange family. You will find 
that young woman in the background a trifle ec- 
centric also on a closer acquaintance,” he re- 
marked, . 

“Yes. But I have seemed to look to you 
for help in some incomprehensible way,” said 
Mabel; “I feel to be waiting, as it were, for 
your courage to support me when my troubles 
come. But that is an odd feeling that will soon 
die out.” 

“Let it last, Miss Westbrook, if you can,” he 
added, earnestly. 

“ As long as I live?” she rejoined, archly. 

“That may be too rash a promise, like the 
other.” 

They went on in silence for a while, with Dor- 
cas Halfday some thirty yards in the background. 





Dorcas had no interest in them at that time; 





beyond the present hour and present life she 
was trying vainly to guess of all that might be 
waiting to change her, tempt her, set her apart 
from the man and woman going on away from 
her—just as they would do presently for the re- 
mainder of their lives, and she not much to blame 
for it. 

They were talking of her again, but she did not 
hear them. 

“You do not ask me the tenor of the will 
which Dorcas has discovered,” was Brian’s next 
remark to Mabel. 

“T am not curious.” 

“ And you will not despair if the money never 
comes back to your hands ?” 


“Tt lies further away than ever; it is wholly 
beyond your power to.recover it, and you do not 
feel as if you had fallen into the hands of rob- 
bers ?” he said. 

“No; but I thought we were not to speak of 
this money again,” said Mabel. ‘ What an inex- 
haustible subject it is to you! how you change 
and twist it into different shapes to lead me into 
an argument concerning it! Why is this ?” 

“Tt is on my mind, and you have been treated 
badly,” he replied. “I have tried hard to restore 
you to your rights, and failed so miserably—my 
family is ever a curse to yours—and two genera- 
tions only perpetuate the wrong.” 

“ You regard this morbidly, indeed.” 

“And you too lightly,” he replied. “If you 
would only fret about it, or revile me, you would 
be acting more naturally, and—more like a wom- 
an.” 

“Thank you for the compliment.” 

“ T said a little while ago that I was glad Dor- 
cas had balked my father in his greed, but I am 
not now.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“ William Halfday is a weak, vacillating man; 
over whom I might in time, and with study, have 
exercised some power for good; but with Dorcas 
I am doomed to fail.” 

“Your failure will not distress me,” said Ma- 
bel; “why should it affect you ?” 

“ Because—but there, there, I have said all this 
before, and you will not listen patiently. Until I 
knew you I was a vain prig, and thought myself 
a student of human nature, whom no man or wom- 
an could deceive, But you are as great a riddle 
to me as when you came to Penton Museum one 
evening in May.” 

Mabel laughed pleasantly. The shadows of the 
night had vanished; the dangers of it had crept 
back into the darkness, and she could look at life 
brightly again. The serious mood of Brian Half- 
day was worth a smile or two, she thought. 

“T don’t see any thing to laugh at,” he mut- 
tered, in half reproof. 

“T am not unhappy,” she said; “why may I 
not laugh ?” 

“ At me?” he rejoined. 

“ At your dullness, which can not read a wom- 
an who has not attempted much disguise,” she 
answered. 

“And yet I understand you partly,” he mur- 
mured, “and value your friendship and esteem be- 
fore any one’s in the whole dark world before me.” 

“ Why dark world 2” she asked. 

He did not explain. He confronted her with 
another question that brought them to debatable 
ground again. These two could not agree upon 
any question on earth, each was fully convinced a 
few minutes afterward. Quarrel they must, by 
the law governing the lives of cat and dog. 

“ Have you seen Angelo Salmon this evening ?” 
he inquired. : 

c_—_—--——_____—_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 
4 FEW WORDS, 

Mase. Wesrsroox had forgotten Angelo Salm- 
on for the last hour or two, and this question 
which, figuratively speaking, her companion had 
suddenly hurled at her, brought back many un- 
pleasant recollections. There was a little furrow 
between the eyes as she answered, slowly, 

“ Oh yes, I have seen Mr. Salmon.” 

Mr. Halfday glanced at his companion as if the 
tone of her voice had surprised him, and then 
went on: 

“He told me he should call upon you this 
evening.” 

“ And*he told me that he had done himself 
the honor of calling upon you,” Mabel remarked. 

“ Yes, he called,” Brian said. 

They walked together in silence, feeling that 
an embarrassing, even an objectionable, topic of 
discourse had arisen between them, and Brian 
was already convinced that he had been impolitic 
in mentioning Angelo’s name. Still, Mr. Salmon 
had called, had probably offered his hand to the 
lady, and Brian Halfday was anxious to learn 
what had been the result of this love suit. There 
was something cold and hard in the new manner 
of Miss Westbrook, and it was probable that An- 
gelo had blundered in his courtship, and complica- 
ted matters by dragging Brian’s name into ques- 
tion—as the reader is already aware that he had 
done. The April nature of Mabel Westbrook 
helped to puzzle and distract him, Brian thought; 
she was never twice alike, hence there was no 
opportunity for a deliberate study of her charac- 
ter. Only a few minutes since there was the rip- 
ple of her musical laughter in the summer air, 
and now no judge looked graver. Yes, an enig- 
ma, this young woman from America !—he wish- 
ed that every word of hers did not trouble his 
mind so much. It was aggravating, and came 
— ve toy his studies. 

e was the first to speak again. Somethi 
that Angelo had said was evidently lying “eerie 
them like a bar now, and that must not be. They 
were friends—she had acknowledged that she 
should look to him for help, if help were needed 
—and no paltry misunderstanding must set them 
apart, even for an instant. He had been never 
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afraid to speak out all that was in his mind, and 
Mabel Westbrook should not daunt. him.. He 
looked behind at Dorcas, who kept the same’ dis- _ 
tance from them, and was still struggling with a 

host of her own thoughts, and then said, quickly, 

“Di Angelo Salmon tell you why he called on 
me ? 

Mabel hardly cared for a leading question of 
this character, and she hesitated before giving 
him an answer. It came at length, however, and 
was brief enough. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“What reason did he give?” asked Brian. 
“Pardon me; you look surprised, but I wish to 
know. He is a weak young fellow, and prone to 
exaggeration, and he may have said more than 
he intended in a moment of excitement.” 

“Was he likely to be excited ?” 

“He was excited when he came to me.” 

“T do not know that I am called upon to answer 
you, Mr. Halfday, but I will do so, for a motive of 
my own.” 

“Thank you.” 

“He told me that he came to you for advice 
about offering me his hand in marriage,” she 
added, frankly, “and that you gave him in re- 
turn very foolish counsel.” 

“Did he call it very foolish ?”’ said Brian, with 
a surprise that was amusing in the naive conceit 
which it betrayed. “I thought it impressed him 
a good deal at the time.” 

“No; but J call it very foolish,” said Mabel, 
angrily. “I do not see the wisdom of his step 
in coming to you at all. He should have acted 
on his own judgment, as he knew better than 
yourself the feelings of his heart. What did you 
know about him or me that warranted you in 
giving him advice in this matter ?” 

“Tt was good advice, I am still inclined to con- 
sider,” Brian muttered. 

“Tt was unwarrantable.” 

“T did not think you were offended with me,” 
said Brian, thoughtfully regarding her. 

“Tam not offended exactly. I should not have 
said a word about it had you not dragged in Mr. 
Salmon’s name just now, without any rhyme or 
reason.” 

“JT thought you liked Mr. Salmon.” 

“What put that in your head?” asked Mabel, 
speaking as quickly as her companion. 

“He is a man that a girl should like. Gentle, 
affable, generous, straightforward, tolerably well 
educated, and immoderately modest.” 

It was Mabel’s turn to look at him inquiringly. 

“ You are satirical.” 

“No; it is the man’s true character.” 

“You have forgotten one attribute by which it 
struck you I might be tempted into an acceptance 
of his suit.” 

“What is that ?” 

“His wealth,” answered Mabel. “Mr. Angelo 
Salmon is very well off, if you remember.” 

“Do you think I would have recommended a 

r man to come to you ?” said Brian. 

“Then you think I am fond of money, after 

le” 


“No; I have seen in you too great a disregard 
for it,” was the reply; “but I feel assured you 
would not be happy as a poor man’s wife.” 

“Why not?” 

“You have never experienced poverty in any 
shape, and you have no knowledge of what a 
struggle it is for some people to live,” said Brian. 
“You have been surrounded by riches all your 
life, and though you have not been spoiled by 
them, you will never bear up against their loss. 
You are not much more than a child—” 

“Mr. Halfday !” 

“ And,” he continued, not heeding her indig- 
nant exclamation, “ you will feel as bewildered as 
a child when the hard truth of your position is 
closer to you than it is.” 

“T am sorry you have so poor an opinion of 
me, after all,” said Mabel, compressing her lips ; 
“what a weak creature you must think me!” 

“ Hence, Miss Westbrook, when this honest fel- 
low from St. Lazarus divulged his secret, which 
he had allowed every one to see beforehand very 
clearly,” Brian continued, “it struck me that here 
was the solution to the perplexity which your 
sudden reverses had created. Here was a gentle- 
man of position to save you from the world, and 
to keep you in that sphere to which you have al- 
ways been accustomed.” 

“ And are so well calculated to adorn,” added 
Mabel; “ that is how all this rodomontade should 
wind up.” 

“Tf you consider it rodomontade, I have done,” 
said Brian, feeling indignant himself now at the 
manner in which his explanation had been re- 
ceived. 

“You have been talking dreadful nonsense for 
the last ten minutes.” 

“Oh! have I?” 

“Just as you talked nonsense, and gave the 
worst of advice to Angelo Salmon, when you in- 
duced him to come to my house t»-night.”” 

“ And the result of that visit ?” asked Brian, 
curiously, 

“Tt is easy to guess.” 

Brian shook his head. 

“No, it is not,” he said. 

“You thought he had only to ask,” said Mabel, 
with a lip that trembled a little in spite of ber. 

“ Pardon me, but I did not think that.” 

“ He was rich, and you have such an immense 
idea of what money can do, Mr. Halfday,” she 
said, ironically. 

“He was a gentleman, with all his weakness,” 
answered Brian. “He would have studied hard 
to make you happy. You are unfit for a poor 
man’s home in every respect, I repeat, and I 
can scarcely think you have wholly discouraged 
him. » 


“What extraordinary thoughts people trouble 
their brains with when they have forgotten the 
art of minding their own business !” said Mabel, 
very tartly now. 

Brian regarded her again with a lowering 
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brow. “I did wrong in advising Mr. Salmon, 
then ?” 

“Yes; you had no right to advise him to come 
to me.” 

“ And it was not my business ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And the result ?—you have not told me the 
result ?” he continued, pertinaciously. 

“T have refused him, as I would refuse any 
man in England who asked me to become his 
wife.” 

“You don’t like Englishmen ?” 

“No; they are upstarts. They assume too 
much. They do not treat women as an Ameri- 
can gentleman does—with respect.” 

. je I shown any disrespect to you ?” asked 
Brian. 

“Tf you ask me plainly, yes.” 

“Very well—I am sorry—it was unintention- 
al—that’s all,” he said, in sharp, rapid little sen- 
tences. “But—but you must not say I have 
treated you with disrespect. I will not have that. 
You do me a gross injustice—do you hear me, 
Miss Westbrook ?—a gross injustice.” 

“You are shouting at me, Mr. Halfday. I am 
not smitten with a sudden deafness.” 

“ Good-night, madam—good-night,” he cried. 

They had reached Mabel’s house, and Brian 
walked past it with this salutation, and strode 
on toward Penton city without another word to 
her, or another thought for his sister and the 
will which she had found, and which was to in- 
fluence more lives than her own. The thought 
of his indignities had swept away every consid- 
eration for the great change which was at hand, 
and he marched back to his lair to brood on all 
that had been said. 

“She’s the same as other women, after all— 
irritable, unjust, and capricious,” he muttered to 
the winds, “and I am cruelly disappointed in her. 
And yet, as long as she lives, I shall never get 
this Mabel Westbrook out of my mind again.” 

Or out of his heart, poor Brian! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THREE MONTHS, 


Tue stepping into a fortune of twenty thou- 
sand pounds did not tend to raise the spirits of 
Dorcas Halfday. From the night of the discov- 
ery of her grandfather’s will she became taciturn 
and thoughtful, and all the variable moods which 
had distinguished her, the passion, jealousy, and 
those stronger impulses of her nature which had 
rendered her difficult to comprehend or control, 
became submerged in her deep study of the fu- 
ture, She was content to think, and thought did 
not appear of much use to her. Before her, it 
was evident, lay an intricate problem, and it was 
beyond her power to solve it. There were too 
many lives and too many varied interests involved 
for her to see the end, let her act as she would 
or as she wished. 

Mabel Westbrook, always a shrewd young 
woman in her way, affected not to notice this 
change in her companion, and Dorcas in her 
heart was grateful for her silence. It was her 
brother Brian who drove her mad with his ad- 
vice, who wrote to her letters which she did not 
answer, and who called to take her for long 
walks until she rebelled and refused to be preach- 
ed at any longer. What the advice was which 
Brian tendered to his sister Mabel did not know, 
but thought that she could guess at; and Brian 
did not condescend in any way to enlighten her. 
Sometimes she fancied that Brian had never 
wholly forgiven her remarks upon Angelo Salm- 
on’s courtship, his manner was so strange, and 
he looked at her with such studious gravity of 
expression. He did not speak again of the will 
to her; but he might be waiting the result of his 
sister’s coming into the property. He would 
have a great deal to say then by way of making 
up for lost time, perhaps. 

There were occasions even when Mabel West- 
brook fancied that this odd, angular man, to 
whom the custody of Penton Museum was in- 
trusted, was disposed to evade her company. 
After Dorcas had declined to go out with him 
any more, or to accept any more of his advice, he 
kept away from the cottage on the Penton Road 
for weeks together, as though his interest in Ma- 
bel were dying out, or he preferred his studies in 
the dusty room where he had first warned her to 
be cautious, to the company of one whom he had 
never been able to comprehend. Women had 
been always a riddle to him; he had not had the 
time or inclination to understand them; let him 
go back to his study of dead worlds, of facts in 
stone and marble, and of mysteries of primeval 
periods which his clear mind had had the power 
to pierce. These waited for his analysis, and wom- 
an was never still or twice alike. Surely this was 
Brian Halfday’s reasoning in the lull before the 
storm that was rising from the lower ground, 
and of which no one took heed. Mabel believed 
that this was his reasoning at all events, and she 
accepted the position philosophically. Men were 
enigmas to her too, and they professed too much. 
Brian Halfday was not the earnest being who 
had talked to her in the church-yard at Datchet 
Bridge, but a new man altogether, as cold and 
impenetrable as the fossils in his big glass cases. 
The story of her mission to England had become 
trite and stale to him by this time, she consider- 
ed; he had been roused to action by her sudden 
intrusion on his hard, dry world, but it was a gal- 
vanic action, not a life that had stirred him to 
his heart’s depths. So much the better; she 
had not wished for any thing else; and she 
should not be sorry to get back to America. As 
for the twenty thousand pounds and its ultimate 
destination, she scarcely gave one moment’s con- 
sideration to the question. The money never 
troubled her; it seemed still to belong to the 
Halfdays rather than to her; she had brought it 
from America to give them, and all that followed 
afterward were parts of a strange dream to her. 





She had kept her promise to her grandfather 
and done her duty, and there was an end of it— 
at least, there would have been an end of it, she 
considered, if this tiresome man with the long 
black hair would have only let the matter rest. 

There were the law’s delays in the matter of 
the proving of Adam Halfday’s will, and Dorcas 
had, wisely en for her own interests, placed 
the case in a solicitor’s hand. She would have 
no more of Brian’s interference than she could 
help, although it was Brian who had been ap- 
pointed executor to the little document which old 
Adam had one day taken it into his head to con- 
coct, on the strength of the seventy pounds which 
he had scraped together from his fees and per- 
quisites at St. Lazarus, The money did not pass 
quickly into the hands of Dorcas Halfday, who 
betrayed more restlessness as time went on—who 
even came back, by degrees, to her old excitable 
self, That there was a mystery in Dorcas’s life 
beyond Mabel’s power to penetrate had been al- 
ways evident, but Mabel had not asked for her 
confidence, and was content to wait for it. She 
had gained the love of this girl, and confidence 
would follow in good time, Mabel was assured. 
Meanwhile let her think of her own plans, and 
prepare for a journey across the sea. England 
was no longer a home to her, in her own thoughts, 
and she was biding her time to go away. 

It was in the middle of September that the law 
took decisive action in the case of the will of 
Adam Halfday. The time had come to prove the 
document ; there had been an urgent necessity 
for delay, and the explanation came at last from 
the faltering lips of Dorcas. There had been 
many letters for Dorcas during the past week, 
and she entered the room with them and other 
papers in her hands, It was a quiet evening 
with the house to themselves, the hour was late, 
and there were no visitors to interrupt them. 

“Will you read every one of those, Miss West- 
brook ?” said Dorcas, piling them on the work- 
table at which Mabel sat. 

“ The Fates forbid !”’ cried Mabel, looking with 
amazement. at the letters which had been heaped 
suddenly before her. 

“T would rather you did,” said Dorcas. 

“ My dear child, what good would the perusal 
of all those documents do me, when a few words 
can explain most of them ?” inquired Mabel. 

“A few words?” quoted Dorcas, scornfully ; 
“oh no. Words of mine are always misunder- 
stood, or something escapes me which I ought to 
have kept back. I am a bad hand at explana- 
tions ; please to read the letters.” 

“ For what particular reason, Dorcas ?” 

“ Because Brian thinks I am not to be trusted,” 
she replied ; “ that I am weak, and easily led, and 
false; as if a girl like me could have his iron 
nerves and iron will, and see the world as he 
does, and believe not in any living man or woman 
in it.” 

“Ts he so skeptical ?” 

“Yes, unless—” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Unless it’s you,” said Dorcas, bluntly. “He 
does talk of you as if he had some faith at last, 
and you were a woman he could believe in. But 
then you brought money to us, and he thinks too 
much of money.” 

“Have you quarreled with Brian again?” 

“ Almost. He interferes,” she said. “ He will 
not give me my own way; he distrusts me.” 

Dorcas sat down by the table, and added, im- 
patiently, 

“ Please read the letters. I am waiting to take 
them to my room again. You will find my whole 
life there—the whole story that I have been keep- 
ing from you for a time, but which I wanted you 
to know when I thought you had learned to un- 
derstand me.” 

“ Have I learned that, Dorcas ?” 

“Hardly; but that’s my fault.” 

“You are wrong. I trust you implicitly,” said 
Mabel. “If you are impulsive, irritable, unjust 
at times, I see afterward that you are very sorry 
for it.” 

“That’s what Brian never could see,” she mur- 
mured. “He never made allowance for my ill 
training, bad education, worse temper, any thing. 
Why, madam, I never had a mother, sister, any 
woman to ask counsel of, to stand by me as a 
friend, and tell me which was right and which 
was wrong. And, oh! I wanted woman’s help 
so badly !” 

Mabel’s arm stole round the waist of the girl, 
who was weeping bitterly. 

“Tell me all, Dorcas, and spare me the reading 
of those tiresome letters, I will believe every 
word you say.” 

“ Brian will tell me presently that I never show- 
ed them to you—that I never had the courage to 
tell you the truth.” 

“T will answer for you that he is in error.” 

“Well, well—let me think.” 

Dorcas pressed her fingers to her eyes, as if to 
press the tears back, and then looked long and 
steadily at our heroine. 

“T was going to leave this tale to Brian. It 
had entered my poor weak head that it would be 
the wisest step for me to keep silent, and to dis- 
appear like a ghost. But then Brian would have 
said such bitter things.” 

“Why disappeared from me ?” 

“ Because I am drawn away to a new life, where 
my trust and duty and love take me, and you will 
be the last to ask me to keep away from it.” 

“Indeed !” said Mabel, thoughtfully ; “ then the 
one friend I have in England is to pass away ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Forever ?” 

“T hope not. I shall pray night and day we 
may meet soon, and that I may do you the service 
on which my life is set. For, oh! madam, as 
God’s my judge,” she cried, passionately, “I do 
not want this money! It may be a curse to me 
— it can never be a blessing—for I have robbed 
you of it.” 

“Yes, you are hard to understand, Dorcas,” 





said Mabel. “Now will you tell me what it all 
means ?” 
“Three words will tell that,” said Dorcas, 
mournfully. ‘ 
“Well, let me hear them.” 
“T am married,” answered Dorcas Halfday. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Prison Association of New York is doing 
a goat work not only by its published re- 
rts, but by its systematic efforts in behalf of 
a most unfortunate cluss. For many years the 
operations of the association have included the 
su ision of prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and 
palice jon-houses, as well as extending help- 
ul ce to discharged prisoners. The facts 
stated in the last report, and the ape 
made by those who have inspected prisons and 
seen the evils resulting from certain existing 
conditions, are entitled to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all philanthropic persons. It is a 
deplorable fact that the prisons of the State are 
overcrowded to such a ree as in many cases 
to seriously interfere with the physical and 
moral health of the inmates. Under some of 
the wre Raga prisons become hot-beds 
of crime, from which ae prisoners go 
forth with fiercer purposes of sin in their hearts 
and heads. On January 1, 1876, there were con- 
fined in the State-prisons and penitentiaries of 
New York 7551 convicts—1089 more than there 
were a year before. In the sixty county jails 
and 200 ‘‘lock-ups”’ visited by the association 
from 80,000 to 90,000 criminals or accused per- 
sons annually find a temporary resting-place. 
The condition of female convicts is represented 
as exceedingly deplorable. Many reforms are in 
contemplation, and some have been commenced. 
And those who are actively engaged in this pbil- 
anthropic work need the hearty co-operation of 
all who have faith in the possibility of uplifting 
degraded humanity. 


March was not content to give us one equi- 
noctial storm—we had a succession. Scarcely 
had the disasters caused by one wide-spreading 
storm been recorded when another came with 
heavier damages, The torrents of rain swelled 
the rivers, causing most disastrous freshets in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and in various oth- 
er parts of the country. Dams, bridges, and 
railroad embankments were carried away, houses 
destroyed, and some lives lost. One of the most 
serious of the disasters caused by the floods was 
the bursting of the Lynde Brook Reservoir, five 
miles from Worcester, Massachusetts. This res- 
ervoir covered an area of about 140 acres, and 
its capacity was 670,000,000 gallons. It was the 
source of Worcester’s water supply. Late in 
the afternoon of March 30 the ym gave way, 
flooding the country below, and sweeping down 
in its resistless course smaller dams, mills, and 
dwelling-houses. In its first full terrific rush 
every thing in its track was utterly demolished. 
When the stream struck the Boston and Albany 
Railroad it had broadened, yet several hundred 
feet of the embankment were washed away. The 
— done amounted to millions, but it is be- 
lieved only one life was lost. 





The Young Women’s Christian Association 
formally took possession of its new building, 
No.7 t Fifteenth Street, on March 30. The 
occasion was marked by a large social reception, 
by addresses, and other ceremonies. . 





It is a remarkable fact that a series of religious 
meetings, under the charge of a plain and sim- 
ple-minded man, should be held in the heart of 
a great and busy city for weeks with unabated 
interest. Yet such has been the case. The serv- 
ices at the Hippodrome have continued to at- 
tract crowds, sometimes as many as 8000 having 
assembled on a single occasion. The earnest 
labors and sincere piety of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have aroused many of their hearers to a 
serious sense of personal religious duty. On 
one occasion nearly one thousand converts and 
inquirers met Mr. Moody at Association Hall. 
On March 29 and 30 the “‘ Convention of Chris- 
tian Workers’’ held sessions at the Hippodrome. 
This Convention was composed of 3553 minis- 
ters and laymen—representing nineteen States 
and 340 towns—who were invited to meet and 
confer ae — topics relating to Chris- 
tian work. The services were of unusual inter- 
est. There was no labored discussion, but brief 
addresses at some of the meetings, and at others 
a succession of questions was propounded to 
Mr. Moody, to which he gave prompt, brief, and 
direct answers. 





It has been reported from India that the steam- 
ship Jowad has been wrecked in the Arabian Sea. 
She had 500 pilgrims on board, only three of 
whom are supposed to be saved. 





In London black-mailing is regarded as a se- 
rious crime, as it should be every where. A 
London tradesman has been sentenced to fifteen 

ears’ penal servitude for sending a black-mail- 
lug letter to the wife of a City merchant. 





The og ated Dom Pedro II. of Brazil sailed 
from Rio Janeiro on the 26th of March, and may 
be — to reach New York about April 20. 
He will be accompanied by the Empress Teresa, 
whose health is impaired, but who hopes to im- 
prove by the journey. Dom Pedro desires to 
travel as a private citizen; still he can scarcely 
go around the country without accepting some 
of the honors which will be tendered him as the 
enlightened sovereign of a prosperous nation. 
Dom Pedro’s daughter, Isabella, acts as regent 
during the absence of her father. 





Twenty-seven thousand seven hundred shade 
trees are now growing in the streets of Wash- 
ington. Nineteen thousand of these have been 
planted within the past three years. 





An institution for orphan and deserted girls 
in Denmark has been founded in accordance to 
the wishes of the late Countess Danner, widow 
of Frederick VII. of Denmark, who left her prop- 
erty for this purpose. The property is large, be- 
ing estimated at 7,000,000 crowns. e castle 
of Jagerspris, in North Zealand, which is sur- 
rounded by a noble park, is the central building 
of the new institution, and will form a muse- 








um in which will be arranged the collections of 
the late king, together with other collections. 
Houses to receive the children on the family 
system, not more than twenty in each house, 
are being erected round the castle, and 100 chil- 
dren have been received. It is expected that 
next year there will be 240, and the number will 
be speedily increased. 





The new chapel of Yale College will be com- 
pleted about the middle of May. Commence- 
—_ exercises will probably be held in it here- 
after. 





Two railway carriages have been built in Brus- 
sels, at a cost of $40,000, for the use of Queen 
Victoria during her travels on the Continent. 





The Scientific American states that fifty-one 
years ago the gas was first lighted in the house 
of Samuel Leggett, the then president of the 
New York Gas-light Company, at No. 7 Cherry 
Street, now Franklin Square. During all these 
years the fire that was lighted when the com- 
pany started has never been allowed to expire; 
and when in 1874 the works were removed from 
Canal and Centre streets, the burning coals were 
transported to the present location at Twenty- 
first Street, East River. 





Londoners are looking forward to an unusual- 
ly gay season during the spring. The Queen’s 

rawing-rooms begin soon, and a large number 
of grand entertainments are announced. The 
Prince of Wales is to be welcomed home with 
great rejoicing. 





Touching the lavish generosity of Orientals, 
the following incident is related of the Khedive. 
A certain M. Bavray obtained from the Khedive 
of Egypt a grant of land on which to build a 
house. When the building was finished, he in- 
vited the Khedive to come and see it; and the 
latter, delighted, asked, ‘‘How much did it 
cost?’ 

“ Fifty thousand pounds,”’ was the reply. 

“Here are sixty thousand pounds,” said the 
Khedive; “let me buy it.’’ 

The offer was accepted, and M. Bavray was 
commissioned to fit it up and furnish it, which 
he did at the cost of some one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, When all was fin- 
ished, M. Bavray went to see the Khedive, tak- 
ing his little son with him. The Khedive ap- 
proached the child to kiss him, but the boy ran 
away, crying out, “No, no. Mamma says you 
are a naughty man.” 

“Why ?”’ exclaimed the astonished Khedive. 

“ Because you have taken our country-house,”” 
sobbed the infant. 

M. Bavray, of course, apologized, and scolded 
the child; but on taking leave, the Khedive 
wrote a few lines on a piece of paper and gave 
it to the child for his mother, saying, “You 
can kiss me now, little man; I am no longer 
naughty.” 

The piece of paper was a deed of gift of the 
whole property. 


The fifty-first annual exhibition of the Nation- 
al Academy of Design is now —_ to the pub- 
lic. All the wall space in corridor and galleries 
is fully occupied, the exhibition comprising 568 
works. Most of our leading artists are repre- 
sented in this large collection. 





The series of lectures which have been com- 
menced at the Cooper Institute for the purpose 
of interesting the working-women of the city in 
the Centennial bids fair to accomplish its de- 
sign. About 1900 women were present at the 
first lecture. These lectures, given under the 
auspices of the Women’s Centennial Union, oc- 
cur every Monday evening. 





The Centennial Commission have invited Mr. 
P. 8. Gilmore to conduct the musical exercises 
on the Fourth of July, and he has accepted. 
They have also engaged himself and his full band 
to give grand concerts for thirty days following 
the opening day. 


Where is the medal? The four-year-old son 
of a woman living in Pamrapo, New Jersey, fell 
into the cistern from which his mother was 
drawing water the other day, and was drown- 
ing, when his brother, age six, seized him by his 
hair and held him up until the mother could 
rescue the child. 





Over twelve hundred applications have been 
made by singers who are willing or desirous to 
take part in the chorus on the opening day of 
the Centennial, and on the Fourth of July. Be- 
tween eight hundred and nine hundred will be 
selected. The rehearsals are not open to the 
public. For the opening exercises there will be 
the cantata composed for the occasion by Mr. 
Buck, to which~words have been furnished by 
Mr. Sidney Lanier, the Southern poet, the * Hal- 
lelujah Chorus”’ from the Messiah and Wagner’s 
grand Centennial March. A far more elabo- 
rate programme will be presented on the Fourth 
of July. The best talent has been selected from 
the various musical societies. An organ is to 
be placed in the north transept of the Main 
Building as an accompaniment for the grand 
chorus; and it is also stated that a second organ 
will be placed at the western end of the build- 
ing, and a third at the eastern end, 





Great damage has been done in the environs 
of Paris by the overflow of the Seine. In the 
city itself the banks are too well protected to 
admit of any serious disaster from the freshet, 
although many cellars have been flooded. But 
above and below Paris, where the Seine is un- 
confined by heavy stone masonry, the whole val- 
ley was flooded. Strange as it may seem, the 
inhabitants, knowing that their houses would 
be overflowed, remained in them to the last 
moment, when the ——s water compelled 
them to flee. It was publicly announced that 
the river would rise to a certain height, and the 

- were warned of their danger. The in- 
hab tants of Ivry, like others, paid no attention 
to the warning, and at midnight, in the midst of 
a terrible tempest, a sudden wave swept down 
the Seine, inundating their dwellings. Cries for 
help were heard on every side. The police and 
soldiers of the garrison, by great efforts, rescued 





poe most of them, only two or three lives being 
0st. 
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“ MURAL DECORATION.” 
ERE we have a young artist busily engaged 
with brush and blacking in ornamenting 
the clean whitewashed walls of his mother’s cot- 
tage with a series of outline sketches in the most 
primitive style of art. He is evidently very much 
absorbed in his undertaking, and much better 
satisfied with the success of his efforts than is 


THE DANCING LESSON. 
See illustration on page 280. 
HIS very pretty picture tells its own story too 
plainly to need many words of explanation. 
The scene is evidently laid in the ante-Revolu- 
tionary period, before the picturesque costume 


of the Bourbons gave place to the democratic at- 
tire of the sans culottes, and the handsome boy 


the dame who is peeping in at the door, and who, | with his knee-breeches, and his cocked hat tucked 














judging by the expression of her countenance, is 
likely to nip in the bud the inspiration of the 
embryo genius. The unconscious painter mean- 
while goes on mixing his color, quite oblivious 
of the Nemesis that is preparing to pounce upon 
him, rod in hand. We leave our readers to im- 
agine the tableau with which the performance is 
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words most carefully. Dancing with the whole 


party is certainly here no frivolous amusement, | 


but one in which their whole thoughts are en- 
gaged, and even Puss looks on with an earnest- 
ness and solemnity befitting the grave importance 
of the scene before her. 
cotite, in dancing, as all else; this once learned by 


. . . | 
heart, the pair will swim at ease over the waxed | 
floors, and enjoy what is now only an irksome | 


task under the eye of a teacher. 


C'est le premier pas qui | 


281 
frightened by a shriek in the nursery, you encoun- 
ter only laughter and grimace ; or, being advertised 
for as heir at law to a rich uncle, you learn that 
he is yet alive, though hopelessly indignant; or, 
breaking an egg at breakfast, you start away from 
a swarm of spiders. These practical jokes are pre- 

y on a level with the infamous one reported 
to have been perpetrated, of sending a coffin to 
a living man. If the anniversary—which Maginn 
condescended to pun about, as the “ Day of Al- 
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| under his arm; with his bright-eyed companion 


arrayed in a miniature copy of her mother’s state- 


| ly robes, may have been a baron and a countess 


likely to end, and which will probably discourage | 


further attempts on the part of the youthful 
amateur. 


of the days when a title was not yet a terror. 
Graceful as is their pose, it does not seem to 
meet the approval of the exacting teacher, who 
views them with a critical and dissatisfied glance, 
as she thrums the old-fashioned spinet to whose 
music they keep time. Just now she is clear- 
ly finding fault with her pupils, who heed her 





APRIL AND OTHER FOOLS. 
hy whom does the epithet April-fool best be- 


long—to the jester or his victim? That de- 
pends upon the spirit of the joke. You are not 
necessarily a fool because, being invited to a funer- 
al, you find there is none to take place; or, being 
a child, you are sent for a pint of pigeon’s milk or 
a jug of stirrup-oil; or, having paid for a parcel, 
you discover it to contain potato parings ; or, being 


jeers,” asking, “ What African potentate does it re- 
semble ?”’—can not be more harmlessly observed, 
it had better go out of memory altogether. But 
it is often more harmlessly celebrated, and the 
source of no little innocent merriment, though, of 
course, there are persons for whom no joke has 
any flavor unless it be a social offense, as is true 
sometimes also of valentines. And then—to con- 
nect a small bit of tradition, which may have its 
effect upon serious minds, with the subject—it 
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was Dean Swift who argued, apropos of Boling- 
broke, that on the lst of April a “ pungent lie” 
was permissible; but it was on a Ist of April 
that Bolingbroke told the lie in which his work 
of self-ruin began. And on the same anniversary 
the Emperor Napoleon committed the blackest 
falsehood of his life by marrying Marie Louise. 
Even then the Parisians forgot not to nickname 
him a Poisson d’ Avril. 

“He who lives without folly is not so wise as 
he imagines,” is an axiom of Rochefoucauld, who 
adds, “It is a great folly to affect to be wise by 
one’s self.” - At any rate, the thing itself repre- 
sents a real and essential element in manners, 
difficult though it may be to offer a sufficient defi- 
nition of the Social Fool. He is represented, how- 
ever, by a number of varieties; and these again 
by a literature of anecdote, false or true, that 
may perhaps serve as well. It is impossible to 
set down in any other category those who pretend 
to sit in the Porch, and to be above all human 
emotions, whether of surprise, alarm, or pleasure. 
In vain. No amount of eyeglass can raise them 
to a level with the great men of former days. 
Pour savoir; he who, when his wife had been 
calcined by lightning, summoned his servant and 
said, “Mumbo, sweep up your missis;” he who, 
when his man had been killed, like Carker, on 
the railway, observed to the guard, “ Find me the 
piece that has my keys on it ;” she who told her 
friend, when the mutiny was in full swing, “ There 
is nothing to put yourself out about, they are 
only shooting your husband ;” and a fourth—but 
he was a bishop—who, having a glass of wine 
thrown in his face by an exasperated controver- 
sialist, remarked, “That was a digression.” Of 
course the stories are all equally untrue ; but the 
very fact of their invention explains a good deal 
of what on the part of inferior genius we some- 
times see. Vis-d-vis with young Stoic sits the 
philosopher of disparagement, who would perceive 
“nothing” in the crater of Vesuvius. You hear 
him quote with rapture the vulgarity of the Amer- 
ican traveler who, after crossing the Alps, ad- 
mitted that he thought they had passed over some 
rising ground. Him would delight the nil admi- 
rari of that utter and painful fool who considered 
that “the best thing about St. Peter’s at Rome 
was its snugness ;” or that other, quite on a par 
with him, who, when asked, “ How long did you 
stay at Rome?” answered, “Only to change 
horses.” By all means place seats for these gen- 
tlemen—or were they ladies? In either case, 
what “ merino-shaped faces” they must have had, 
though not more so than, or forming so large a 
class as, those of whom we must be eternally 
grateful to the author of Zhe Lily and the Bee for 
saying, “ Here cometh one serenely unconscious 
that he is a fool;” the helpless ones, who inquire 
of their partners in a dance whether they are 
fond of star-gazing, and immediately revert to the 
question of cheese, like Toots with the raw ma- 
terials; funny fellows, who suggest whether the 
marble Psyche would not look better with her 
bonnet on; irresistibles, who wonder where a 
judge’s brains are when his wig is off; and 
others. So that folly is not always amusing, any 
more than the antics of a pantomime. 





THE WIDOW IN THE L. 


T had been Mrs. Butterkin’s doings, letting the 
L. Mr. Butterkin had obj to the pro- 
ceeding, but mildly, as was becoming in the good- 
humored husband of a “ whimmy” wife, so prone 
to tears that there seemed some foundation for 
her pet apprehension that her “blood was turn- 
ing to water.” Grievously tormented by nerves, 
she longed for womanly sympathy, and on Mr. 
Ebbeson’s decease, nothing would do but his wid- 
ow should sell her farm and occupy the Butterkin 
L; for had not Ruth and she been dear friends 
from girlhood? After due deliberation, Mrs. Eb- 
beson came, having first secured a life lease of 
the building. 

A busy little woman was Ruth Ebbeson, as she 
had need to be, her intemperate, worthless hus- 
band having left her barely enough to make both 
ends meet. If she would lap them comfortably, 
it must be by her own exertions with the needle. 
And as she sat cheerily stitching by her invalid 
mother’s couch, Mrs. Butterkin would often run 
in with beans to ~ or > pare, 
while of rainy days, ient to e's 7 


companionship, and whatever was of advantage to 
Mrs. Butterkin necessarily affected Mr. Butterkin. 

Thus years glided on, bringing mental vigor to 
the nerve-diseased Mrs. Butterkin. She had never 
seemed in better health than in that fatal spring 
when she was prostrated by pneumonia, death- 
stricken from the first. 

“The Lord wills it, ae and I don’t feel to 
murmur,” she whispered, with d ; “but 
husband ’ll miss me, I know. Youll 4 an eye 
on him, won’t you, dear, when I am gone, and 
make him comfortable ?” 

Mrs. Ebbeson sobbed a promise; but after Mr. 
Butterkin’s bereavement she found the covenant 
embarrassing, for in this sublunary world of ours 
a widow who “ keeps her eye” on a widower chal- 
lenges unpleasant comment, and little Mrs. Ebbe- 
son deprecated the speech of people. Consequent- 


ly, th she conscientiously ministered to Mr. 
Bu ’s comfort, it was in unobtrusive ways 
net suspected by him, and hardly realized by the 


niece who kept his house. The door between the 
two si -rooms no longer, as formerly, stood in- 
vitingly , but was hasped upon the widow’s 
side. She it now, save in 


tes. qpaionen’s ehecnes, whee she occasionally 








assisted the inexperienced Esther in compounding 
his favorite dishes, or surreptitiously posses: 
herself of his fine mending. With his wife’s de- 
mise the old free-and-easy life had ended. They 
were two distinct households, growing farther 
and farther apart, as the weed upon the widower’s 
hat waxed rusty beneath accumulated months of 
mourning. It could scarcely have been other. 
wise. The closed door was but a symbol of the 
barrier which, in the very nature of things, must 
exist between the bereaved Mr. Butterkin and the 
similarly bereaved Mrs, Ebbeson. When a right- 
hand glove has lost its mate, and a left has met 
with a like calamity, one naturally desires to fit 
the remaining two together, if haply they may 
make a pair, and the widow shrank sensitively at 
thought of the neighbors thus mentally matching 
herself and Mr. Butterkin. As far as in her lay 
she tried to make it apparent to them that the 
twain were two odd ones, which could by no pos- 
sibility be mated. 

But not so the gentleman in question. That 
people should gossip never entered his head. If 
in Roxanna’s lifetime, to please her, he had done 
her dear Ruth frequent neighborly favors, all the 
more would he do them now that Roxanna lay 
cold in death. And as day after day went by, 
and he felt more and more closely drawn to the 
cheerful, bright-eyed widow, the simple man be- 
lieved this was solely for his departed wife’s sake. 
She had been dead a year and a day, when Mrs. 
Ebbeson whisked out upon the door-step one warm 
July morning to shake the table-cloth. 

“Oh, my stars!” ejaculated she, looking not into 
the firmament, but straight earthward at her hens 
darting hither and yon for the breakfast crumbs. 
In the midst of the flock bristled two Brahmas, 
with sullen eyes and feathers on end, clucking 
for chickens that were not. 

“ Any thing wrong, Mrs. Ebbeson ?” 

Mr. Butterkin paused on his way from the barn 
with the milk. 

“Only these Brahmas, Mr. Butterkin. I’ve 
broken ’em up and broken ’em up, but they will 
set.” (Mrs. Ebbeson had been reared in a rural 
part of New England where hens never “sit.”) 

“Well, why not let ’em?” 

“In July? Now, Mr. Butterkin !” 

, “Then supposing you tie red yarn about their 
eet 9” 

“Why, they’d peck my eyes out,” laughed the 
widow, dextrously folding the table-cloth in its 
former creases. 

She was sorry the moment she had said it, for 
Mr. Butterkin at once offered to assist in the 
girdling process. Why should he not? Yet as 
he held the hens, first one and then the other, 
while she bound about the right leg of each the 
anti-incubating anklet, she was inwardly agitated, 
and could not help being thankful it was early 
morning, and they were not likely to be seen of 
passers-by. 

No such feeling perturbed Mr. Butterkin. He 
was honestly glad to help Roxanna’s friend—be- 
cause she had been her friend, he would have 
said if he had thought about the matter at all; 
and in the kindness of his heart he presently 
asked if the chickens’ bran was not getting low. 
He was going to the village; should he call at the 
mill ? 

“Or, if you have any errands, I can take you 
over as well as not,” he added, as an after- 
thought, and was mildly bewildered at seeing the 
sudden flush on her face as she hurriedly answer- 
ed that she had no errands. 

Picking up the milk pail, in which the froth 
had perceptibly settled, he walked away with a 
troubled expression. He hoped Ruth hadn’t any 
hard feeling toward him. What could have made 
her color up so? And then it occurred to him 
that though he had asked her often, he was sure, 
she had not ridden with him for a long while— 
not since—why, not since Roxanna died! and his 
own face flushed under the dawn of a new idea, 
Ruth was afraid the neighbors might talk. 
Strange he hadn’t thought of it before. Dear! 
dear! what a timid little woman she was! 

As he jogged lonesomely along in the t 
— which used to carry two, and seemed dis- 

ly empty with one, he could not banish her 
from his mind, and he gradually to realize 
how constantly she had been in it of late. What 
had made her manner so distant these months 
past? Was it fear of village ip, or did she 
really dislike him? He wished he knew; yes, he 
oP awe ne a og oe oo 
ittingly w e of his faithful 
roan, le prs trotting her best. 

Turning in at his own gate, a rebellious clamor 
from Mrs. Ebbeson’s hennery greeted his ear. 
Alas for his vain attempt to overcome maternal 
instinct! Hardly had he left their sight when 
the clucking Brahmas sought their nest, where 
the little widow found them bill to bill, the scar. 
let ankle-ties hidden beneath the straw. Six 
times she dislodged them; six times they rein- 
stated themselves; and now at noon there they 
sat mryeg | over the pile of bricks she had 
heaped in their nest, winking their small round 
eyes at her in lazy triumph! It was too much, 
Was an immortal woman to be outwitted by a 
couple of finite hens? The little widow renewed 
the conflict, but not daring to lay hands again 
upon the belligerent bipeds, she resorted to the 
discreet expedient of poking at them through the 
open window, thus affording to Mr. Butterkin, as 
he rounded the corner, a confused vision of 
tated calico dancing about a distracted e 
handle. 

“What! setting again, Mrs. Ebbeson ?” 

The small lady, till then unconscious of the 

mtleman’s proximity, hastily withdrew her head 

rom the window and looked down in some con- 
fusion from her perch on an inverted barrel. 

“Yes, they're setting again; but it’s just as 
well—just exactly as well,” said she, rather inco- 
herently, harrowed by the fear lest she were dis- 
playing her ankles. 

“ Now, now, we must see about this,” respond- 





ed Mr. Butterkin, fishing in his pocket for a ball 
of twine he had bought that day for stringing the 
tomatoes, and meanwhile glancing over his shoul- 
der, apparently to assure himself that the orchard 
was where it should be. He would have liked 
nothing better than to lift the little widow down, 
but his instinct told him she would prefer to de- 
scend by herself, unobserved, and he was a man 
capable of self-sacrifice, “We'll tie the hens to 
the fence,” he added, presently, conscious of a 
thrill of delight as he pronounced the “ we.” 

He knew himself better than in the early morn- 
ing, and could not disguise the fact that he felt a 
personal satisfaction in entering into even the 
humblest partnership with Mrs. Epbbeson—a satis- 
faction evidently not shared by the Brahmas, who, 
resenting his continued interference, tore his coat 
mercilessly. It was a jagged rent, from pocket 
to hem, in his Sunday garment too, which in Rox- 
anna’s time had never gone to the village on a 
week-day ; but who was there now to watch over 
Mr. Butterkin’s apparel? Not Mr. Butterkin, 
surely, to whom the distinctions of dress were 
but as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

“What a wicked, wicked shame!” cried Mrs. 
Ebbeson, in distress. “But I'll darn it just as 
well as I can.” 

“No, no, thank you ; it’s of no consequence,” 
replied Mr. Butterkin, with manly indifference. 

“But Esther can’t mend broadcloth.” 

“Can't? You don’t say so!” 

Imbued with the masculine superstition that 
incapacity with the needle betokens idiocy, Mr. 
Butterkin looked aghast. 

“No; she’s young, you know, and not used.to 
sewing. Besides, I’m responsible for this rent. 
Let me attend to it, please.” 

He removed the garment without a word, his 
face flushing like moose-berries in autumn. Not 
at the thought that, since Esther was incapable, 
he must be indebted to the widow for past favors 
with the needle—indeed, he would have unblush- 
ingly declared that this was the first occasion 
since Roxanna’s decease that garment of his had 
needed repair~-but he felt a reluctance to being 
dependent upor Ruth for a menial service, when 
it was now the growing desire of his heart that 
she should lean upon him. 

Seeing him color, Mrs. Ebbeson, out of sympa- 
thy, colored too, and such a vivid and lasting 
crimson that her mother at dinner mildly chided 
her for going out without her bonnet. 

Busy over his coat that afternoon, Ruth natu- 
rally thought of Mr. Butterkin, while he, weeding 
the late turnips, recalled her blushes, and clumsily 
tried to analyze them. On the whole, he couldn’t 
believe she went so far as to dislike him. And 
so night came, the mended coat hung in its place, 
and under the fence the undiscouraged Brahmas 
brooded above imaginary eggs, Next morning 
they brooded there still, and there, had they been 
his own, might they have continued to brood, for- 
gotten by Mr. Butterkin, who, as his late wife oft- 
en said, complainingly, never charged his mind 
with hens ; but these especial Brahmas possessed 
peculiar interest as giving him audience with the 
charming widow. Accordingly, in the days that 
followed, he hovered about the luckless bipeds 
like a bird of prey. He bought the latest treatise 
on hens, and patiently tried in succession all the 
experiments therein suggested for subduing the 
wills of obdurate sitters, Mrs. Ebbeson assisting, 
as in common gratitude she must. This without 
producing the least effect upon the Brahmas. It 
was the widow that grew restive, conscious of the 
absurdity of Mr. Butterkin’s sudden and ostenta- 
tious regard for fowls. She knew the very mo- 
ment when his heart turned toward her, but wheth- 
er hers inclined similarly toward him wasn’t for 
her to say till he asked; yet, coy little woman, 
she gave him no chance to put the question. 

And, such is human perversity, the more she 
seemed not to care for him, so much the more 
was Mr. Butterkin resolved that she should care 
for him. Before July was ended he had fully 
made up his mind to propose, inwardly assured 
that his late wife would sanction the p i 
not if she were returned to the flesh, of course— 
in that case he could not ask it—but as a shade 
she would not wish to stand between him and her 
beloved Ruth. Of Mr. Ebbeson’s shade he scarce- 
ly thought, doubting, perhaps, whether a man on 
earth destitute of moral substance could at death 
attain the dignity of a heavenly shadow. But 
there is a vast difference between purposing to 
propose and proposing. Mr. Butterkin learned 
this to his chagrin after repeated abortive at- 
tempts at giving his frequent interviews with 
Mrs. Ebbeson a sentimental turn. At each ad- 
vance of his she sped away as shyly as a girl, 
and in the secure retreat by her mother’s couch 
was as unapproachable as if seated aloft in the 
chair of Cassiopea. In to a written dec- 
laration of love, Mr. Butterkin would sooner have 
attempted an essay on protoplasm. August found 
him still waiting for an opportunity. He, usual- 
ly so prompt and unhesitating—the first select- 
man of the town! The better he loved the widow, 
the more he despised himself, till one soft twilight, 
when the zephyrs were whispering tender thoughts 
to the leaves, he rose with desperate resolve, and 
strode boldly round to the open door of the L. 
Mrs. Ebbeson sat just within the sitting-room, 
but he was too crafty to enter. 

“Tf you'll kindly step this way a moment,” he 
said, “I’ve another experiment we might try on 
those hens.” 

But having lured her to him, his next words 
were wide of the mark : 

“T came to ask—that is, I wanted to know— 
in fact, I wanted to have a serious talk with you.” 

She believed in free-will, he in fore-ordination ; 
but his “serious talk” would not savor of theolo- 
gy, she knew. She nervously essayed to confine 
it to poultry. 

“Really, Mr. Butterkin, you take too much 
trouble about those hens. They—” 

“Nothing I do for you, Ruth, is a trouble.” 

“ They’re fairly. rheumatic from standing in that 





barrel of water, and, for all that, they’re not cured 
of setting.” 

“ As I was saying, Ruth—” 

: mee say any more about em, Mr. Butterkin, 
g.” 

“Tm not speaking about hens, Ruth.” Here 
Mr. Butterkin wiped his brow with his handker- 
chief—a widower’s grimy kerchief. “I ceme to 
talk about you. Don’t go. Your mother didn’t 
call. Why won’t you marry me, Ruth?” 

She gave him a dozen reasons on the spot; but 
the fallacy of feminine logic being proverbial, 
Mr. Butterkin was not the man to heed them. 
At least this I know: before the snow came the 
widow Ebbeson had become Mrs. Butterkin, and 

evenings she and her husband might have 
been seen carefully sheltering two late broods of 
chickens, for in the end the Brahmas had their 
way. 





THE KHEDIVE’S DAUGHTER. 
By MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
Dramonps? Ah, me! I've heard of some 
That you might have. Yes, I know where. 
A princess wore them. She is dumb, 
And deaf, and blind. She will not care. 


** What does she wear without them?” Oh, 
White linen, folded. That is best. 

If you were she?—you would not know, 
Perhaps, how sweetly you were dressed. 


“*Where are the diamonds?” In the East 
A king sits grieving so to-day 

That neitlrer soldier, slave, nor priest 
Dare speak to him, the whispers say. 


You did not know that there were things 
In all this world, or any place, 

That ever could be hard for kings ?— 
His trouble makes him hide his face. 


**Then is his palace lost?” Why, no; 
Not lost, but empty—that is it. 

The enchanted lamps above him glow; 
The satin shadows round him flit. 


Meanwhile his camels wander by, 
The poor get gold and wine and bread; 
And Egypt hears the old, old cry, 
Because his favorite child is dead. 


It is the diamonds—I forget ? 
You wonder where they can be hid? 
I fear that you could see them yet; 
They are upon her coffin lid. 


Something the princess there has not, 
Something you have, would buy them quite 
A thousand times. What is it—what? 
Then you would give it, if you might? 


Ah, what is bitter, what is true, 

In this sweet, doubtful world but death ?— 
So you will give it, will you—you? 

Well, then, red lips, it is your breath. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


Destitution of your Correspondent as to Mollusks.— 
Our Queen os Bapresa An English-French Minis- 


ter.— Au Stanley.—Weston, the Walker. 
—A positive pen. “ ‘ 


$ ey are many reasons which urge me to 
visit the land of the Stars and Stripes, such 
serious and (I may be permitted to add) attract- 
ive ones that I almost feel ashamed to mention 
so mean a motive as—oysters. But I do envy 
you your oysters. Are you aware that at this 
present date your special correspondent in Lon- 
don, who can not live without his native oysters, 
is compelled to give 3s. 6d. a dozen for “ natives,” 
or 34d. apiece? It is a real case of hardship, and 
especially since I see so many people who don’t 
feel it, because they are not fond of oysters. In 
Glasgow, where folks make up for a want of im- 
agination by much practical ingenuity, a very 
pretty plan has been lately invented to supply 
this gastronomical deficiency, and which has been 
disclosed in a very singular manner. The assist- 
ant of a restaurant-keeper was charged with em- 
bezzling his master’s money and absconding with 
the same. He admitted the hard impeachment, 
but ascribed the absconding to the impossibility 
of a man with a tender conscience remaining in 
the service of one who habitually defrauded his 
customers. The restaurant-keeper, it seemed, sold 
them Dutch oysters in “ native” shells, and of course 
at “nctive” prices. This was surely a very intel- 
ligent trick, of which, from motives of morality, I 
should never have informed you, had it been like- 
ly that any restaurant-keeper in the United States 
would be guilty of a similar swindle. Happy is 
the country that has no wicked fish-mongers ; but 
still happier where it is not worth while for her 
fish-mongers to be wicked. I wonder whether good 
American oysters could be forwarded to an En- 
glish address—such as that of yours truly—in 
the barrel ? 

The above subject is a personal one, and there- 
fore, as usual, I have given it prominence; but 
the topic of Queen Victoria’s new title is also at- 
tracting attention. We are promised by the Pre- 
mier that if she is called “ Empress of India,” it 
shall be, as the lawyers say, “ without prejudice” 
to her European designation. It is not to be her 
native one, but only to be placed in the native 
shells for the delectation of the inhabitants of 
India, who, it is to be hoped, will be made to pay 
for it. The report is that the idea was suggested 
by the Duchess of Edinburgh, at the instigation 
of her father, the Czar, in order that the wound to 
her self-importance given by the court precedence 
of the royal princesses to herself may be salved 
over, When the Queen becomes Empress, Marie- 
Alexandrovna hopes they will be styled Impe- 
rial Highnesses, like herself, and therefore have 
a right to the position which they at present un- 
lawfully enjoy. She is quite wrong, as it hap- 
pens, for by the laws of England, the Queen’s 
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daughters take precedence of all her daughters- 
in-law; but people don’t like the new title a 
bit better for the suspected origin of it. As a 
matter of fact, however, I believe it originated 
with Disraeli. It is just like one of his pinch- 
beck notions, full of empty splendor and sound- 
ing swelldom, and would have moved the author 
of The Book of Snobs, who knew him well, to 
keenest merriment. Snobbism is, indeed, at the 
bottom of the whole idea, and I am much mis- 
taken if, by the time the Prince of Wales comes 
to the throne, we do not find plenty of coarse 
flatterers to salute him as Emperor. Of course 
it is just possible that this is one of the cynical 
jokes of our Prime Minister, who must be very 
well aware that “ Emperor” is a new-fangled title 
compared to “ King,” and signifies a much less 
honorable position. I should not be much sur- 
prised if, when Disraeli is dead, we should find a 
confession in his will of how he has gulled the 
British nation, and especially their court and 
aristocracy, by humoring them to the very top. of 
their bent. 

Second only to Disraeli’s own surprising career 
is the appointment of Mr. Waddi to the post 
of a French minister, This born in 
France of English parents, was educated at Rug- 
by under the famous Dr. Arnold, and afterward 
at Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. He was not only the “second classic” 
of his year and the winner of the Chancellor’s 
English prize poem, as Macaulay, Praed, and Bul- 
wer were before him, but also one of the univer- 
sity crew, which means one of the best earsmen 
of his day. The political success of this English- 
man in France is the more remarkable since he 
is a Protestant—a fact which renders it neces- 
sary that the religious branch of his department, 
the Ministry of Education, should be deputed to 
other hands, 

The death of no private person has caused 
within my remembrance so wide-spread a regret 
as that of Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife of 
Dean Stanley. She was better known, and by a 
greater variety of “circles,” than perhaps any 
lady in the land; was personally an immense fa- 
vorite, and the catholicism of her husband’s opin- 
ions added greatly to the number of her admirers, 
Her funeral was, therefore, an event of almost 
national importance. The poor in her parish were 
inconsolable at the loss of a friend who was never 
a patroness, while the Queen herself attended the 
obsequies of one who was probably nearer and 
‘dearer to her than any woman not of her own 
blood. The pall-bearers of her coffin could them- 
selves have been taken as representatives of 
whole classes and opinions. There was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury walking side by side with 
Dr. Caird, the Presbyterian divine, the Duke of 
Westminster and Mr. Motley, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury and Mr. Robert Browning. The list of 
mourners would include hali’ the famous names 
in religion, philosophy, literature, and rank in 
London, 

I have said nothing about Weston’s last unprec- 
edented undertaking, because you will ere this 
have had full accounts of it from other quarters ; 
but it is quite understood, though he failed in 
doing what he intended to do, that he has still 
accomplished more than any other man, or than 
any man was supposed capable of accomplishing. 
Four hundred and fifty miles in six days is a mar- 
velous and almost miraculous feat. What made 
it short of miraculous was that he couldn’t “do” 
with that terribly short allowance of sleep. But 
for the applause of the immense concourse of 
spectators, it is doubtful whether he could have 
made that vigorous “finish;” for, like Lever’s 
Irish postboy, he contrived to “keep a gallop for 
the avenue.” Yet, after all was over, he slept 
but eight hours, and went out to breakfast on 
Sunday as though he had been doing nothing ex- 
traordinary every day and night of the previous 
week. I am sorry to say that pedestrians, and 
even women pedestrians, are challenging him in 
all directions. He has done enough for fame, 
and the most these people can hope for is to get 
a reflected credit from contending in vain with 
him. He has never walked against any pet 
itor who has beaten him, or is likely to beat him, 
save one, namely, Time itself. 

The “experts”—-those who are examined as 
witnesses upon technical matters with which they 
are supposed to have a profound acquaintance— 
have just received a not unmerited castigation in 
the person of Mr. Netherclift, who (except Mr. 
Chabot) professes to know more about handwrit- 
ing than any man alive. Some time last year his 
services were put into requisition by the com- 
plainant in a certain will case, wherein he posi- 
tively asserted that the signature to a will was a 
forgery. The case was decided against this view, 
and the judge made the observation that it was 
monstrous that it should have ever been brought 
into court “simply because an expert in hand- 
writing thought that his opinion that a man did 
not make a particular signature should outweigh 
any amount of testimony from eye-witnesses that 
he did so.” Of course Mr. Netherclift’s evidence 
was “ privileged” at that time; but subsequently, 
and when not employed judicially, he had the im- 
prudence to repeat it, saying that “he believed 
the signature of the will to be a rank forgery, 
and should continue to believe so to the day of 
his death.” For this slander one of the witnesses 
to the signature has now brought his action for 
damages against this positive gentleman, and, I 
am glad to say, has gained it. My own hand- 
writing is always infamous, but it is sometimes 
better than at other times; and I should be very 
sorry to have my will disputed upon the ground 
of its signature being a much better one than the 
d could possibly have made. I have tak- 
en great pains with it, and hope the autograph 
will be a comfort to my family, especially as I 
have little else to leave them. I think I told you 
the story of an uncle of mine—from whom I in- 
herit my psy nn took lessons in hand- 
writing, and afterward got his checks stopped at 














the banker’s, Now a man like Netherclift would 
have stood out to his face that he never could 
have signed them. R. Kemazz, of London, 





AMERICAN GIRLS AT HOME. 

W* are going to school again this summer, 

The t Exposition will bring us our 
teachers and lesson-books too. Already Phila- 
delphians are a polyglot chorus, the oldest in- 
habitants rubbing up the Spanish and Swedish 
of their youth, the young ladies taking in charge 
the French and German The Japanese 
—that is difficult; but as a handsome young En- 
glishman acts as interpreter and social guide, the 
appearance of these Commissioners at routs and 
receptions has been unattended with any awk- 
wardness. So grave and dignified are these Ori- 
entals, indeed, in such repeseful contrast to the 
gesticulating and dancing Amefican, that the eye 
rests upon them with a pleasant sense of the 
stately custom of the antique world. Egypt, in 
the person of a young German savant, whose title 
of Bey gives a flavor of the desert and old Nile 
to his German patronymic, is easily entertained, 
the language of Vaterland being largely repre- 
sented by inheritance or conquest Phila- 
delphia belles. How to talk with Rustem Effendi, 
the Turkish Commissioner, was a problem at first, 
with visions of bowstring and Bosphorus burial 
bubbling up in the Champagne, but the Turk 
proves to be a brilliant Greek and polyglot as 
well. 

Never before, say the veterans from the South 
Kensi Museum and those others who have 
followed critically the world’s expositions for 
twenty years—never before did any city so open 
its doors as Philadelphia. The reputed cold civic 
pride, which for so long, in the presence of na- 
tional indifference, held its ground alone, has prob- 
ably much to do with this melting of the ice; but 
then the Commissioners are such pleasant fellows, 
it is easy to admit them as nos intimes. 

But for the rest of the foreign element, so 
largely conspicuous already in visits of the early 
spring, there is reservation. They must learn a 
lesson as well as give one. We shall go to school, 
it is true. We shall learn of the stuffs of Samar- 
cand and India to choose our costumes for a life- 
time wear; French cookery will teach us the latest 
word in economy; and so on through the whole 
atlas. 

And when we have exhibited the samples from 
big bonanzas, the free schools and grain eleva- 
tors, the palace-cars and noiseless sewing-ma- 
chines—when we even turn our national pockets 
inside out before a visiting world, and, with the 
frankness that befits our youth, point out the 
holes through which our pennies ran—what re- 
mains? One page that Europeans and Asiatics 
may read with profit, may ponder, and turn to 
again and again. 

The American “meess” abroad has been the sub- 
ject of sharp criticism. Her nasal tones, her gig- 
gling demeanor on solemn occasions, and the 
astonishing freedom with which she defies con- 
vention, have been paragraphed, dramatized, and 
told in story. We are unfortunate to have been 
so long judged by our aggressive specimens alone 
—few in number as compared with the quiet dam- 
sels of Knickerbocker, Puritan, and Quaker an- 
cestry, whom Alpine inns and Grand Hotels reg- 
ister “ unawares,” the very girls whom Howells 
photographs for us at home so delightfully. 
Mem.—If her biographer would but take Kitty 
Ellison to Europe, we would be content to wait 
indefinitely for the conclusion of the Arbuton 
romance. 

In the mean time we have no credit for the 
great unchronicled ; solely for the dramatic few. 
It was, therefore, with satisfaction amounting to 
purest patriotism that an American woman vis- 
iting Hampton Court last year viewed a party of 
English girls waning See holiday, bursting into 
the room with loud laughter and speech, criticis- 
ing the dingy old brightness with the insolence 
that appertains to youth, wealth, and respectabil- 
ity. It was, perhaps, not consistent with broad 
views of life that the American matron retired 
satisfied to know that this unschooled demeanor 
was no longer the exclusive and patent privilege 
of her own country-women, and to reflect that 
when the American, rich and kindly, goes abroad 
with his own giddy girls, he may see himself and 
them mirrored in excellent English of his own 
order out on a holiday. 

As even these notable Americans, extravagant 
and noisy though they be, are accompanied by 
the inevitable good-natured dowager, albeit her 
presence is no restraint upon their high spirits, 
the European traditions in this respect are gen- 
erally observed. 

But the American girl at home, as the French- 
man, the Spaniard, sees her, is a revelation to 
him ; and it is worth the whole Exposition’s cost 
to give such a lesson to Continental skepticism. 
He meets her on the street, gay and smiling, with 
no chaperon or duenna to the fore, yet with a ra- 
diant armor on that no shaft nor innuendo can 
penetrate, His glances quail before the level se- 
renity of her eyes. What does it mean? He 
falls back, bewildered, upon his traditions, Evi- 
dently a lady, pur sang, cleanly unconscious of 
being unguarded. No grisette accustomed to run 
the gauntlet of the and take chaff and 
compliment in passing as she takes the dust of 
the ¢rottoir, no manner of the demi-monde, is 
here, although her dress be sumptuous and 
showy, and perhaps patterned after the latest 
fashion therein. A bright, pure, straightforward 
girl early accustomed to stand on her own pretty 
eet, see with her own young eyes, and speak her 
own thought in expressive English. Duly pre- 
sented, he asks permission to join her walk. She 
is magnetic, sympathetic, charming. But should 
he venture to approach her with too warm a 
compliment, the recoil is instant, the gay frank- 
ness chills into sudden reserve. Una, the ice 





maiden of the North, walks beside him, or turns 
at the next street corner with scant and frigid 
good-by. 

The beautiful blonde of last night’s assembly— 
he will call upon her in the afternoon. Mamma 
has gone out to drive, but the young lady is at 
home. She receives him with the cordial wel- 
come, the sweet trustfulness, that is her charm, 
gives him her hand, seats him before the fire, 
they two the only occupants of the pretty draw- 
ing-room. To his mind the situation challenges 
to flirtation at once. He ventures a preliminary 
pawn to learn her play in the familiar game. 
But the little princess, with face aglow, changes 
the subject with instant decision. Astonished 
ae his foreign training instructs 

im that this is coyness indeed. But another 
moment sets him right; and fatigue as well as 
disdain is in the lady’s manner, and he learns 
the unlooked-for lesson that, unattended, the 
American girl is a dowager unto herself. Gal- 
lantry and its la are as Sanskrit unto her. 
She can talk glibly of love with college boys, and 
discuss matrimony and life from her stand-point 
of seventeen ; it is but the play of kittens, after 
all; there is no arriére-pensée, and all the under- 
tones are pure. 

No wonder that the visiting Latin fails to un- 
derstand her; she is the outgrowth of another 
civilization than his own. The New World trusts 
her daughters with themselves; as preparation 
for the larger duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood, it is wise in its forethought. Miss Bur- 
ney’s heroine longed to be married that she 
might order minced veal and mashed potatoes 
unlimited. Something of the same philosophy 
pervades the definitions of matrimony in the 
Old World; it is for a girl the first step out 
of leading-strings, her first acquaintance with 
herself 


After all, it is the social experiment in Amer- 
ica that will have most interest for the foreigner. 
In other exhibits he may rival or surpass us; 
but we can set forth no fairer result than the 
American girls he will daily meet, loyal in all 
their large liberty to their own pure ideals, them- 
selves their own duennas. 





CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 284. 

HIS costume is composed of seal brown silk, 
with an over dress of pink plaid Louisine 
(twilled) silk. Flounces on the lower skirt cover 
all that part which is not concealed by the over 
dress. This over dress is a pointed apron but- 
toned behind, and adjusted in such a way that 
the point falls on one side. A large brown pock- 
et and bow ornament this apron, and the edge is 
trimmed with seal brown velvet and silk knife 
pleating. The basque of plaid silk is lapped and 
pointed in front, and has a Marie Antoinette col- 
lar of velvet and pleating like that which borders 
it. The coat sleeves are of brown silk, with some 
pink ‘introduced in the cuffs. White:chip bon- 
net trimmed with brown silk, cream-colored lace, 
and pink roses. A rose cluster is wern on the 
breast. Linen Cavour collar. Pleated linen 

around the wrists. Cream-colored kid gloves, 





DINNER TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 284. 

HIS stylish dress is made of deep blue plain 
gros grain and damask silk of the same 
shade. The gros grain skirt is trimmed with a 
box-pleated flounce surmounted by four rows of 
side pleating of the same material. The grace; 
ful trained over-skirt with an apron front is of 
damask silk, and is edged with a narrow knife 
pleating of gros grain. A broad faille sash is 
knotted on the side of the over-skirt, connecting 
the back and front. The basque is of damask 

silk, with gros grain revers and sleeves, 





THE GUILLOTINE. 


OSEPH IGNACE GUILLOTIN lived to de- 
plore his own ingenuity in inventing or sug- 
ing a machine which, besides being effective 

or the immediate purpose intended, was the result 
of a really kind feeling. The stern irony of fate 
occasionally rewards inventors in this way. Born 
in 1738, Guillotin received a medical training ; he 
became a physician of much repute, and was chos- 
en professor in one of the French universities. In 
1789, when France was beginning to feel the first 
throes of the Revolution, Guillotin was elected 
member of the National Assembly, and took his 
seat among the Liberals or Reformers. He pro- 
posed a resolution declaratory that capital pun- 
ishment ought to bear no relation to the rank of 
the culprit; that when a criminal is condemned 
to death, for any crime whatever, the mode of 
execution should be the same whether he were 
peer or peasant. Condensed into a few words, 
the resolution declared “that crimes of the same 
kind are to be punished in the same way, what- 
ever may be the rank of the criminal.” Until 
then nobles and privileged persons, when con- 
demned to death, had the honor of being decapi- 
tated either by the axe or the sword, whereas 
the common people were left to the tender mer- 
cies of ahempen rope. Dr. Guillotin at the same 
time proposed a second resolution. He wished to 
save the unhappy beings from the additional pun- 
ishment arising from the uncertainty, nervous- 
ness, or clumsiness of the executioner, whether 
axe-man or swordsman. He cited historical inci- 
dents in which two, three, or even more cuts 
were given, by the axe or the sword, before the 
head of the miserable sufferer was finally severed 
from the body. He proposed to do away alike 
with the gibbet, the sword, and the axe, and to 
substitute a decapitating machine, in which a 
sharp, heavy knife should descend on the neck 














of the condemned. Feeling assured that bodily 
pain could hardly be felt during this brief opera- 
tion, he was quite carried away by his subject, 
and said, enthusiastically, “I could cut off your 
head with my machine in the twinkling of an 
eye, without your suffering the smallest pain !” 

The National Assembly, on receiving Dr. Guillo- 
tin’s two propositions, at once adopted the first 
of them by decreeing equality of punishment for 
all ranks of society, but left the mode of execu- 
tion for further consideration. It was not till 
nearly two years afterward that, on the motion 
of MM. Lepelletier and Saint Fargeon, a decree 
was issued declaring that the mode of capital 
punishment should be by decapitation. Even 
then the merits and demerits of the axe, the 
sword, and the falling knife were left in abey- 
ance. In March, 1792, the Assembly sought the 
advice of Dr. Antoine Louis, a celebrated surgeon, 
and secretary of the Paris College of Surgeons. 
He explained scientifically how far the various 
decapitating instruments acted like knives and 
how far like scissors, and expressed himself de- 
cidedly in favor of a chopping machine. He 
showed that the idea of such a machine was by 
no means a newone, An Italian book by Achille 
Bocchi, dated 1555, gives an engraving of an 
Italian nobleman being beheaded; a heavy blade, 
suspended by cords from a cross-bar at the top of 
a‘frame, is represented as falling on the neck of 
the victim; the machine was called a mannaja 
or mannaia. In 1632 some such apparatus was 
employed in Languedoc for decapitating Duc 
Henri de Montmorenci. It was also ascertained 
that Scotland in the North and Persia in the 
East had employed machines bearing a resem- 
blance to this. 

Among the strange scenes of the French Revo- 
lutionary days, not the least strange was that of 
the National Assembly listening gravely to the 
details given on these matters. Dr. Louis con- 
ferred with Dr. Guillotin, and also with the famous 
executioner Sanson. Sanson specially urged that, 
if all executions henceforth were to be by behead- 
ing, a machine would be greatly needed, as he 
distrusted his own power of using the sword or 
the axe so frequently and so accurately as would 
be necessary. After hearing all the explanations 
and suggestions, the Assembly passed a decree 
for the use of a decapitating machine in substitu- 
tion of the halter, the axe, the sword, and the va- 
rious instruments of torture such as the rack. 
One Schmidt, a German musical instrument maker, 
residing at Paris, was taken into council ; and he, 
Guillotin, Louis, and Sanson settled among them 
the details of the machine. Nay, there was even a 
fifth adviser. The king, always fond of lock-mak- 
ing and amateur engineering, requested to have the 
designs shown to him, and he suggested an im- 
provement which was practically adopted. Asum 
of five thousand five hundred francs was paid for 
the machine, constructed for the National Assem- 
bly by Guidon the carpenter. An attempt was 
made to give the name of Louisette, or Louison, 
to it, in honor of the learned doctor; but the 
name Guillotine had been current in the public 
mind for two or three years, and nothing could 
supplant it, although Dr. Guillotin certainly never 
sought to have his memory thus perpetuated. 
The apparatus was first tried in decapitating the 
dead bodies of three men, and some live animals, 
at the prison of the Bicétre. Dr. Louis, after 
seeing the efficacy of the invention tested in this 
way, died just before the terrible days of the Rev- 
olution came on, and was therefore denied the 
pleasure, or spared the pain (whichever it might 
be), of seeing the guillotine employed as the most 
dread of political instruments. 

The first victim was an ordinary criminal, a 
highwayman named Nicholas Jacques Pelletier, 
who was guillotined on the 25th of April, 1792. 
A popular notion prevails that M. Guillotin him- 
self fell a victim to the machine which he had 
suggested—nay, that he was its first victim. Such 
was not the case; he was in prison as a “sus- 
pect” during the later days of the Terror; but 
the fall of Robespierre occurred just in the nick 
of time, and M. Guillotin survived to the days of 
the Consulate and the Empire. He wrote a por- 
tion of autobiography, marked by the omission 
of all notice of his much-regretted suggestion of 
a beheading machine, 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


For Wurrenrne tut Hanps.—A wine-glass of co- 
logne and one of lemon juice strained clear. Scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and 
mix well ina mould. When hard, it is fit for use, and 
will be found excellent for whitening the hands. 

Wash For THE TkeTs.—Dissolve two ounces of borax 
in three pints of warm water. Before the water is 
quite cold add one tea-spoonful of tincture of myrrh 
and one table-spoonful of spirits of camphor. Bottle 
the mixture for use. One wine-glassful of the mix- 
ture added to half a pint of tepid water is sufficient 
for each application. This solution used daily beau- 
tifles and preserves the teeth. 

Curoootate Custagp.—One division of a cake of 
chocolate dissolved or melted in a little water. To 
this put one pint of new milk and the yolks of three 
eggs. Pat the chocolate into the milk and boil a few 
minutes, Sweeten with a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
and then pour it boiling hot to the eggs, which have 
been previously beaten till light. Return all to the 
kettle, and stir rapidly until it thickens, or is upon 
the point of boiling, ‘vhen it must instantly be poured 
off and set aside to grow cold. 

Rioz Morrins.—One pint of rice, one cupful of milk, 
three eggs, and as much flour as will make a batter 
the consistence of pound-cake batter. 

Danvy Pupprne.—Four eggs broken and beaten 
separately, five table-spoonfuls of white sugar, to be 
added to the whites after they are well beaten so that 
they will stand alone. Four heaping table-spoonfuls 
of brown sugar must be beaten into the yolks with 
two table-spoonfuls of corn starch. One quart of 
boiled milk pour over the yolks, stirring until well 
mixed. Any flavoring may be used that suits one’s 
taste. The whites are to be put on top and nicely 
browned. 
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CARRIAGE COSTUME.—[Sre Pace 283.] 
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DINNER TOILETTE.—[Ser Pace 283.1 
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Dress Fan. 


Tne sticks of this fan, which simulates an arrow when closed, are of red Rus- 
sia leather, ornamented with gold. The cover is of maroon satin adorned with 
painting, as shown by the illustration, and finished on the top with red marabout 
A red silk cord and tassel and a ring complete the fan, 


feathers. 


Feather Fan. 


Tue frame of this fan is of ebony, 
and on each stick is fastened a grouse 


feather. 
black silk complete the fan. 


Crochet Rosette for 
Wrappings, etc. 
Tus rosette is 

worked with black 

saddler’s silk on a ch. 

(chain stitch) founda- 

tion of 15 st. (stitch), 

which are closed in a 

ring with 1 sl. (slip 

stitch), as follows : Ist 
round.—3_ ch.,; which 
count as first de, (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 de. on 
the foundation  st., 
seven times alternate- 
ly 5 ch., 5 de. on the 
foundation st., then 

5 ch., 3 de. on the 

foundation st., 1 sl. 

on the third of the 3 

ch. counting as first 

de. in this round. 


round, 


A cord, tassel, and ring of 


2d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, 3 se. on the next 3 ch., seven times alternately 10 ch., 3 se. on 
the next 5 ch., then 10 ch., 1 sl. on the first of the next 3 sc. in this 
3d round, --* 1 ch., 3 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. 
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GENTLEMAN'S Kyrtrep UNpER-V Est. 


on the first of these), 1 se. on the 
st. of the first p. on which the se. 
was worked, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 
(the middle of the 3 se.), 6 sc. on 
the next 6 st., 2 p., 6 sc. on the 
next 6 st., and repeat from >. 
Cut off the thread and fasten it. 
4th round.—Lay on the thread 

- anew, * 1 sc.on the middle st. of 
the middle of the next 3 p., 7 ch., 
1 sc.on the middle st. of the first 
of the next 2 p., 7 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the following p., 
7 ch., and repeat from > ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round, 


Gentleman’s Knitted 
Under-Vest. 


Tus under-vest is worked with 
white knitting wool and wooden 
needles, in rounds going back 
and forth. The front and back 
are each worked separately, and 
then knitted together on the 
shoulders and on the side edges, 
in doing which the sleeves, work- 
ed previously, are set in at the 
same time. Begin on the under 
edge, and work both for the back 
and front, on a foundation of 102 
st. (stitch), 20 rounds, going back 
and forth, in a ribbed design of 
always alternately 2 k. (knit 
plain), 2 p. (purled). From the 
21st round on the front and back 
are worked all knit plain on one 
(the right) side, and all purled on 
the other side, until each part 
counts 170 rounds. In the mid- 
dle of the front work the slit 
from the 133d round on, for 
which take 51 st. on each needle, 
and work each part separately 
to the end. With the 32 st. 
nearest each armhole work 
the 171st to 176th rounds for 
the shoulders, paying no atten- 
tion to the remaining st., and 
join the back and front on 
the shoulders, knitting togeth- 
er the 32 st. opposite each oth- 
er, beginning on the side edges. 
Take up the edge stitches of 
the slit on needles, and going 
back and forth on these, work 
six rounds all knit plain, and 
then cast off the st., and fasten 
the underlapping left front un- 
derneath the right front with sev- 
eral stitches. Gather the edge 
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Fig. 2.—Vetver anp CHEVIOT 
CLotn Dress. 














Fig. 1.—Piaix anp Srripep pe Bice Dress.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 3, Ladies’ and Boy’s Suits. ] 


stitches of the shoulders at the neck on needles, and on these and the st. of 
the back and fronts work two rounds knit plain, going back and forth, and 
for a row of holes work the 3d round.—Always alternately t. t. o. (throw the 


thread over), k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together), 4 k. 
knit plain, always work off the t. t. o. in the preceding round as 1 k. 




















FreaTHER Fan. 


In the 4th round, all 
5th and 


6th rounds.—Like the lst and 2d rounds. Cast 





Figs. 1-4,—LADIES’ 


Fig. 3.—Pain anp Strirep pe Bier Dress. 


Front.—[See Fig. 1, top of Page. ] 


AND BOY’S SUITS. 








ig. 4.—Surr ror Boy 


2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


row of holes. 





FROM 


GENTLEMAN’s Kwnirrep JACKET. 





off all the st., and run plaited cord through the 
For the sleeves, which are begun 
on the under edge, cast on 64 st., close 
these in a ring, and work 16 rounds of 
always alternately 2 k., 2 p., in ribbed 


design. Work the 17th-29th 
rounds all knit plain, but for 
a seam work 2 p. at the be- 
ginning of the 17th and 18th 
rounds, and repeat this in 
every 3d and 4th fol- 
lowing rounds. Inthe 
30th round widen 1 
st. on each side of the 
seampand repeat this 
seven times for each 
sleeve, always after 9 
interval rounds knit 
plain; next work 28 
rounds without nar- 
rowing, and then cast 
off the st. Set the 
sleeves into the under. 
vest, and join the side 
edges of the latter. 


Ladies’ and Boy’s 
Suits, Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 3.— 
Piain anpD Srrirep 
DE Bice Dress. The 
skirt is of brown de 


bége, and the over-skirt and waist 
are of light and dark brown striped 
de bége. The trimming consists 
of side pleatings, folds, loops, and 
revers of plain de bége, a fold of 
the striped material, tabs of brown 
gros grain, and horn buttons. 
The folds and band are corded 
with gros grain. Pleated crépe 
lisse fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—VELVET anD CHEVIOT 
Ciotu Dress. The skirt and waist 
are of brown velvet, and the over- 
skirt and sleeves are made of 
fawn-colored Cheviot cloth. The 
trimming consists of gold galloon, 
fringe, and buttons, Sash of vel- 
vet. The waist is trimmed with 
revers of Cheviot cloth. Swiss 
muslin fraise and linen cuffs. 

Fig. 4.—Svir ror Boy rrom 2 
to 4 Years otp. Dress of black 
velvet and sash of blue gros grain. 
White linen collar. 


Gentleman’s Knitted 
Jacket. 

Tus jacket is worked with 
brown knitting wool and very 
coarse steel knitting-needles. It 
is trimmed on the edge with a 
strip of the same knitting worked 
crosswise and bound with brown 
woolen braid on the under edge. 
The back and fronts are knit sep- 
arately, and then sewed together. 
Begin on the under edge of one 
of the fronts with a foundation 
of 40 st. (stitch), and going back 
and forth on these in rounds 
work as follows: 1st round (pat- 
ent knitting).—Sl. (slip) the first 
st., then always alternately t. t. o. 
(throw the thread over), sl. the 
next st. as if going to purl, 1 k. 
(knit plain); at the end of the 
round work 1k. 2d round.—Sl. 
the first st., then always alternate- 
ly t. t. o., sl. as in the first round, 
and then knit off the following 
st. together with the t. t. 0.; at 
the end of the round1 k. Work 
all the remaining rounds like the 
second round. For the front work 
270 rounds, but in order to form 
the pocket slit, cast off the mid- 
dle 18 st. in the 50th round, and 
in the following round cast on 
anew the same number of stitches 
above the slit. In the 160th and 
162d rounds narrow 1 st. each on 
the side of the armhole, and from 
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the 233d round on to the end of the front narrow 
1 st. each in every third following round on the 
neck. When this narrow ing is done at the be- 
ginning of a round, always knit the 4th and 5th 
st. together crossed, and when it is done at the 
end, knit the 5th and 4th st. from the end togeth- 
er, so that a bias strip is formed. In the 268th 
round cast off the 14 st. nearest the armhole, and 
after the 270th round cast off all the st. on the 
needle. Work the second front like the first. 
Begin the back with a foundation of 74 st., and 
work it 270 rounds high, but in the 160th and 
162d rounds narrow 1 st. each on both sides for 
the armholes, and in the last 36 rounds, for the 
slope of the shoulders, narrow 1 st. in every 2d 
following round, as described for the neck in the 
fronts. After finishing the back, overseam it 
closely to the fronts on the wrong side. Work 
the strip bordering the-jacket on a foundation of 
10 st. in the requtsite length, and set it on the 
jacket as shown by the illustration. Face the 
fronts with a strip of woolen material two inches 
wide, furnish the left front with button-holes and 
the right front with buttons, and bind the edges 
and pocket slits with brown woolen braid. Join 
the upper edge of each slit with a knitted pocket 
of the requisite size, which is sewed to the wrong 
side of the jacket. Begin each sleeve on the 
bottom with a foundation of 48 st., and going 
back and forth on these, knit 25 rounds of al- 
ways alternately 1 k., 1 p. (purled) for the edge, 
then 220 rounds in patent knitting, but in the 
15th, 30th, 45th, 60th, and 75th rounds widen 2 
st. after the fourth st. at the beginning and be- 
fore the fourth st. from the last at the end of the 
respective rounds, so that a new rib is formed. 
Besides this, cast off 10 st. at the beginning of 
the 194th and 195th rounds, and from the 199th 
to 219th rounds narrow 1 st. on both sides of each 
round, as described for the neck on the fronts. 
After the 220th round cast off the st. on the nee- 
die. Sew up the sleeves, and set them into the 
armholes, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. Y. Z.—Dark seal brown, cream-color, and car- 
dinal red rashes are worn by little children with their 
white dresses. 

L. B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IX., for hints about cashmere polonaises and 
spring wraps. Make your serge suit with a blouse 
basque and deep round over-skirt, and trim with wide 
wool braid. 

Mus. E. J. C.—Kilt skirts with blouse waists are the 
best design for your little boy's summer dresses of 
linen, piqué, etc. We have not the pattern. A loose, 
straight, long sacque of light gray or écru cloth, or else 
& piqué sacque, would be the best wrap. Wear pleated 
muslin waists instead of loose white sacques. White 
is the most fashionable color for little children’s 
clothes, and is worn here all the year by both boys and 
girls. 

O. K.—There fs no positive rule in the matter. Sta- 
tioners say wedding cards are paid for quite as often 
by the bridegroom as by the father of the bride. 

Mrs. 8S. D. P.—Use the pattern of the Lafayette 
Sacque illustrated in Bazar No. 14, Vol. IX. For an 
alpaca dress have the Blouse Basque pattern shown in 
Bazar No, 10, Vol. [X., and the long round over-skirt 
that accompanies the Continental Basque illustratedin 
Bazar No, 12, Vol. IX, 

Mrs. EC. P - ~*; will get valuable hints about 
making boys’ first p uitaloons, etc., in a late number of 
the Bazar, 

U. 8. A.—Cat your brocade flounce into borders for 
the over-skirt, basque, and sleeves of a plain brown 
silk, 

Mrs. L.—Make your lawn dresses by patterns and 
descriptions of cambric dresses found in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. IX 

A Constant Reaper.—Get cream-colored silk for 
vest, cuffs, collar, and alternate flounces on your brown 
silk dress. It should be a long walking skirt. If you 
add fringe of the cream and brown, it will make it 
stylish. Get gray, drab, or brown de bége, all wool, at 
40 cents a yard, for a useful dress to wear throughout 
the summer. Get all of the dress of one solid color, 
or else have striped de bége for the basque and over- 
skirt. 

Emma.—Red table-linen is used for lunch and tea 
tables. 

M. E. C.—Linen Ulsters and the wool tweed Ulsters, 
gray or brown, will be worn for traveling cloaks in 
the summer. See description in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IX. 

Annre.—Get a solid-colored gray silk for your wed- 
ding dress, to use afterward as your best suit. Have 
some white flowera in your hair, but no veil or hat. 
Then get a de bage suit for traveling and for second 
beet. Twelve o’clock is the fashionable hour for 
morning weddings. You can have one or two attend- 
ants if you choose ; more would give an air of display 
that you object to. The gray silk will answer for your 
relative’s wedding, and also for the reception given in 
the country. A check or plaid summer silk would 
hardly answer for all these occasions. 

E. K.—A mantle made entirely of black crape is 
the summer wrap for a widow. Your suggestions 
about the black grenadine are good. 

Mrs. C. 8, L.—You should have all white short dress- 
es for your little girl's first short ones. Use the Child's 
Wardrobe patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
VIIL., all the patterns of which are sold together for 
25 cents. Use white sheer nansook for yoke slips, and 
get piqué for Gabrielles. 

G. D, L.—Cashmere, silk, and drap d’été sacqnes are 
worn by ladies of forty as well as by young ladies. 
The Lafayette Sacque illustrated in Bazar No. 14, Vol. 
IX., is a good pattern for both. 

Mrs. C. 8. R.—You can get the number of the Basar 
giving complete directions for making point lace em- 
broidery. Send for No. 11, Vol. III. We have no 
book on the subject. An advertisement in our col- 
ummns will tell you about braids and other materials 
for making it. 

E. K. C.—The pattern for spring wraps is the Lafay- 
ette Sacque illustrated in Bazar No. 14, Vol. IX. 

Maus. T. 8.—Get cream-colored silk to go with your 
brown, or else cream and brown striped Lonisiue twill- 
ed silk. Have a blouse basque and deep apron over- 
skirt. 

Neture.—Linen traveling dresses are always worn in 

he -time, but the pref now is for light 





thin woelen de béges. Make with a belted basque 
and long over-skirt. Take out the jets and leave the 
parsementerie on your dress, 








Ir you have a discharge from the nose, offens- 
ive or otherwise, partial loss of the sense of 
smell, taste, or hearing, eyes watery or weak, 
feel dull and stupid or debilitated, pain or pres- 
sure in the head, take cold easily, you may rest 
assured that you have the Catarrh. ‘Thousands 
annually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, terminate in consumption, and end 
in the grave. No disease is so common, more 
deceptive, or less understood by physicians. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy —a 
perfect specific for Catarrh, ‘‘ Cold in the head,” 
or Catarrhal Headache.—[ Com. ] 





A Coven, Cold, or Sore Throat, requires im- 
mediate attention, as neglect oftentimes results 
in some incurable Lung Disease. ‘* Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” will almost invariably give 
relief.—[ Com. ]} 





Das. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Sprin; 
N. Y., has ae, , Sulphur, Hydrepathic, 
Electro-T ~— wba wrod facilities 
for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, hronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for png oy 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wurroomn’s Rem- 
gpy. In no case of purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give relief.—{Com.] 











the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § Supp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or m the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Coryvine Wurrt.—B 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION, Weak Lun 
diseases, wt go General Debility, 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Stren, h, Flesh,arnd Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from ‘ove of "the Blood, 
romptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Eetab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER co., Chem — 
36 John St., New Vork. Sold by Druggists. 


SEAMLESS & WATERPROOF. Retains 
linen diaper. Recommended b: ‘all moth- 
ers. 4 sizes. 1 smallest sample,75c. Mailed 

Everka Diaper Co., Bi way, 
Ny Sold to the trade by Stewart Jaffrey, 
Claflin, and jobbers in all large 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, 
Between llth & 12th Streets, N. Wes 


Importer of German Ze ephye, Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work. All 
kinds of Guipure Work, er Point Lace, 
Medieval, and other Braids, Purl ey 
Linen, Lacet, ‘and other Threads; also Books of in- 
struction for makin Lace. Latest Novelties in 
Black and Colored Fringes, Dress Ry But- 
tons, and Ornaments, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


MOOD’S PATENT 
CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very mee ~ as well as 
Useful. 

For ates omen. Manu- 
factured b: GER GRAVEL 


PAPER CO., mgole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


LADIES, 
One Trial will Convince 





Throat 
ental and 

















that Leamon’s Antiine Dyes are the perfection of do- 
mestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and can 
— ly used by even a child. Any can be col- 


ored, and any color readil obtained. Any woolen or 
silk fabric will take splendid colors. Cottons, as well 
as Feathers, Ivory, Bone, Shells, Seaweed, Fish-scal 
Basket- work, Ha’ r, or Rice—thus adapting them to al 
sorts of fancy uses. Try them once and be convinced. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 
(Formerly Sanitary Corset), 
Wietipadiastite Peder 
Secures Health and © Confort of of "body, 





rie by all —. SGENTS 
Wa NTED Price by mail, in Lon- 
dun cord, oy Satteen, $1 15. Samples 
to Agents 28 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 


WARNER BROS., 768 Broadway,N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with p taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with all formation, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Howrinepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 95c. 














Make Your Ladies Happy 


With a Present of some of these Beautiful Books. 
EVERY LADY 0S CHARMED. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THEM. 
Ladies’ Fancy Work. 


Just published. A charming book. to Feather Work, 
Flowers, Fire Serecs, Shrines, Ruti Pictur 8 phe mia y we 
signs for Easter Crosses,Straw , Shell Flowers Paes werk, 
» indameareng enw von ag ae Card-boar 
Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Rests, Window 

a, Ll Grecian and Oriental Painting, Crochet Work, 








betreene ow Cardening. 
Tee bey Nn reer 

Pant it Taformaton abort Plante sad Flowery 

Parlor, yy or Window Gar- 

The Ii 

iit ee at as $f shim porkoet gue of exquisite 


5 
ia 
a 

S 

s 


Seat Printed in excellent taste, 
Bound in cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all Book-Stores, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
"aires, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 


P, 0. Box 2445 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
. e . 





REMOVAL. For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 
C. G. Gunther's Sons, 
FURRIERS, 


(LATE 602-604 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


I t assortment of HUMAN 








,| "lim noma rem | BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


The = modern styles of eee 
on hand, from $5 00 and —— 
INVISIBLE FRONTS in great variety 
stylish, and improving the looks of fail 
es nstantly. $9 00 per inch in real pat- 
a hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per inch. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
a Ct or quality Hair Switches, solid, not 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 
The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 
These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 


style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 





14 inches, 4 ounce weight............. $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 6 00 BARGAINS IN 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 8 00 
32 inches, 4 ounce weight............- 10 00 

Long Single Curls, rary An cay, 18 in., 
$1 50; 22 in., $2 a. wi -, $4 00. ® 

Frizettra, 2c. : cclalty. and fa 00 ane yard. 

ra. rasp 
ot dei ae over in latest | Hmameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 


Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & co., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N.Y. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


les. 

HAIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS 
made w re Se ane Sic. per ounce, or by I 
SHAW’S newly invented method, roots 
one Hale ual to hair cut from the a 

ne IN EXCHANGE. 
HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


CREME BLANCHE, 


or the — 9 beautifier, imparts a Hh 
—e com: — warranted to be 
h 


$1 per 

The celebrated At AURORA to bleach hair 
of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. ice for 8 ounce bottle, 
$1 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50 

J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful prepara- 
tion, DERMATINE, to remove all wrinkles 
from the foe, per bottle. 

















sanat| achifadunr}  MasrueTe St 1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 
gy Goods sent to all s of ~ country | Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
“a. when, prepaid free : fF. charge + or, C.O. | Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 





Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
A valuable horse had Swelling and Hard Lumps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Gries’ Lini- 
MENT IODIDE OF AMMONIA}; instantly soreness and 
lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty we ap Solied the Liniment, healing it up with- 
out experi encing any soreness. No stable or famil 
should be without it. THOMPSON & BROTH 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this oe and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a ohemen who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
ill stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
tion Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 

a a i within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 


Self Propel "ais, 


For CRIPPLES 
Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing, the use of 
tate your 
stamp for illus- 
of different 











BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of Lee Saat $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
‘talogue of Plants gratis. 


Send .* New Orns DRO. 
Rona & THOMAS, 
Cherry ti! Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


BEST quality of sewing machine 

For all standard machines. 40 N 

Cents per doz., postpaid. Price- 

List to dealers. Burr & Parren, 162 William St., N. y. 


N receiving f cents and stamp, I will send a 

t will insure a lovel ba: with- 

out uo use of cosmetics. Address Miss CHAN- 
G, Brooklyn P. 0., New York. 

















this paper. thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
P= ~ iy A wonder why it is that the Duke of Ed- | of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
cane &c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
yacht = repa Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 
pa at St. Petersb: We: have no right = 543 Broadway, New York. 
Burt rt secrets, but the ——- is not Red N. B.—Patterns which are issued in ‘arper’s Bazar 
nected i the a ae a he — can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs, 
ir of Ear-rings an manufactu: rom 
onginal designs by F. iN NASH, No. 161 Broadway, Fishing in American Waters. 


up stairs, opposite A. T, Srzewarr 


HOMES ADORNED. 

ye oad LEARNED. 

Decalcomanie and List 

sent for 25 cts. GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 
ATENT KNIFE-PLAITING MA- 
ee eg > Will plait Velvet 


Crape, ds of Dress Goods. Id at 11 
South nn suseet, Philadelphia. Pa, M. F. SALLADE, 














By Gremio C. Soorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 

Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 

Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50. 
Harpse & Broruers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ye Lag Z of a Piano for Distributing our circulars. 
Address U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 


FRanc= Stamping Patterns. A. BER- 
NARD, successor to L, Cenpaizr, No, 421 Canal St. 
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SILK DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 00. 


Plain Calored F Tunes and nd Taffetes, mea pte ome 
ards, Fancy Striped, Checked, Brocade, & Damasse Sikes 


BLACK SILKS, 
All grades, of the most approved manufactures. 
These goods will be found, on ceueieation, to be far 
Rare the — that the same grade has been offered 
nm many 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 


SPRING STYLES OF 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS NOW OPEN. 


MOUNTING of LACE COVERS ARTISTICALLY 
DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


NOW OPEN, 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN COSTUMES, eS AND EVENING 


RESSES. 
SILK AND LACE MANTLES, OVER-DRESSES, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT | 
For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 
Ladies Cambric and Nainsook Breekfast Dresses. 
— Pique and Camel’s-Hair Suits. 
Misses’ and Children's Cloth Sacques. 
Cloth Suits for Boys from 8 to7 years old. 
French and American Underwear. 
Infants’ Wardrobes and Wedding Trousseaux. 
Corsets, Dress Improvers, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 
SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS MATERIALS, 
le DAMASSE GRENADINES and GAZE 


PLAIN, STRIPED and DAMASS£ CAMEL’S-HAIR, 
STRIPED GAZELINE and Solid Color Cashmeres, 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES and JACONETS. 
PRINTE]) LINEN LAWNS. 
FOULARD CAMBRICS, eos tbat 
ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, 
FRENCH BATISTE, SHIRTING ‘CAMBRICS, &e. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now opened their SPRING [IMPORTATION of 
SCOTCH AND ENG iH CASSIMERES, 
BLACK, bs = Ee PLAID CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 

H PLAID SUJTINGS, 
NEW SHADES uN LADIES’ CLOT 


FOR 
Choice os in ENGLISH AND DOM 
WATER FS, NOVELTIES IN WHITE AND 
FANCY FRENC H CLOAKINGS, for CHILDREN. 
Cut in any quantity to suit purchasers. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


NOVELTIES. 

















RIDING HABITS. 
ESTIC 





Rodgers & Orr Bro.’s, 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVE., 
Bet. 19th & 20th Stu., N. ¥. 


Immense Reductions in every Department. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
RICH SILKS, RICH DRESS GOODS, LACES, MIL- 
LINERY, TRIMMED & UNTRIMMED HATS, 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


5-4 Black Cashmere d’Eccose, 50c. ; formerly 85c. 
5 Cases % Twill Cashmere, in New Spring Shades, only 
80c.; formerly 50c. 


SILKS. 
Rich emg Silk, T5c. ; formerly $1 25; in the Spring 
Shades, in Stripes Plaids 
500 Pisce xces Gros oS Colored Silk, in the new ef- 
fecta, only $1 00, $ 


BLACK “SILK. 


~ The richest, most select stock of Fine Black Silks 
in this city. 
Gros Grain Silk, 75c. ; formerly $1 00. 
Lining Silk, only 0c. ; 24 inches wide. 
60 Pleces “Bonnett” Black Silk, only $2 95 and $2 50; 
Orally 83 per cent. reduction. 


SUITS. 


600 Richly-trimmed Suits, in the New Cloth Shades, 

- $10 00 00, $15 00; worth $5 00 to $8 00 each more. 

Black ‘Cashmere Suite, $14 50 to $25 00; about the 
cost of mate 


SILK SUIT Ss. 


Magnificently-trimmed Summer Silk Suits, 
$80 00, 00, $85 00; each duplicates of the latest Lao 
st les—extraordina inducements. 

Ladies’ Sea-side and Traveling Suits, in the newest 
fabrics, ready made or to order, $10 50 to $20 00; 
these are specially cheap. 

LADIES’ AND GENT’S UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
Gloves, Notions, Trimmings, at Lowest City Prices. 


Housekeeping Goods, 

Table Linens, 30c. ; former! 
8-4 Fine Barnsly Damask, 7 oo ‘feemanty $1 25. 
Towels, $1 20 per doz. Wapk kins, 60c. per doz. 
Fruit of Loom Muslin, 9%c. 
Wamsutta, 11i¢c. Other brands equally cheap. 
Best Merrimac Calicoes, 5c. 
Best Cambrics, 9c., 10c., 124¢¢.; yard wide. 

Orders solicited from all parts of the U. 8. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C. 0. D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & “& ORR BRO.’S, 
Eighth Avenue, 19th & 20th Streets. 


OF COURSE YOU WANT 


To purchase an elegant and durable Gold Watch and 
make a handsome saving in money. Therefore buy the 
Ladd Patent Watch Case for your movement. 
They are made in Mansard, Flat, and Dome —— 
to which we have added our new and beautiful Bas- 
cene in gents’, ladies’, and boys’ sizes key and stem 
w — For sale by ‘dealers generally in all parts of 
the coun’ 

N. B.—All genuine Ladd Patent Cases are stamped 
“G. W. Ladd’s Pat.” and date of grant under the bezel. 

Send for full descriptive circulars to the manufac- 


turers, J.A. BR “3 
No. 31 Maiden lane, New York, 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods, 








without Drugs, for ome Treatment an 
Radical Cure. — for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stam P E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New ork. 














INQUIRE FOR 


WADROWN & 66'S 
UMBRE LAS. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 











SEND TO 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
For their Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE 


1876 SPRING AND SUMMER, 1876 


Containing full descriptions, with Illustrations and 
prices of their various lines of Goods in 


36 DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS. 


The most Complete Catalogue ever issued, mailed 
free upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 2: 234 i St., N New York. ahi 


SEREEEEEE 


THE SPRING NUMBER OF 


EHRICH’S “Fashion Quarterly,” 


Is NOW READY. Fitty-two pages, as large as the 





“ Bazar,” full of Fashion Illustrations, useful reading 





matter, and extraordinary prices at which Goods are 
sold by EH RICH & CO.,, Nos. 287 and 289 8th 
Ave. The subscription price is 25 cts. for a whole year’s 








subscription, postage included. Ladies living out of 





N. Y. City, can make no more profitable investment. 


bhobRoheRS 
JUST OPENED, 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


The Parisian Flower Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


ts . 
The Latest Novelties” 
in Rich FRENCH ao BRIDAL SETS, and 
VAILS, OSTRICH ND FAN CY FE ATHERS. 
F LORAL LL GARNITURES for WEDDING & EV EN- 


ING CO 
TO ORDER. 
VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH TROPICAL 
LEAF-PLANTS and Perfumed BOUQUETS, 
A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 


9 Rue de Clery, Paris; 
28 East Fourteenth Street, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
MILLER & GRANT 


OFFER 
Rich Bde g and Buttons 
m Scarfs and Tie Ends, 
me Pa ancy French H’dk fs, 
Fancy French Ties, &c., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotortric For 
Tux Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


Harper Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Onn AID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haxpen’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Haseer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazuvee, Weext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 














Termes ror Apvertistne In Harren's WeeKiy AND 
aRPer’s Bazar. 
D3 ( @ Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside ie Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
larper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















You are troubled with a bad 
IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir ary Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 


ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and poy = Pantaloons 











mine's ome! from 8 to 15 years old)............ No. 1 
DING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).........0.....s06 “ 92 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. * 41 
Tol. VIII. 
DOUBLE - Pag Sas, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT...............+. -_ 
— ¥UR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- ‘ 
Gt Bhs 66 onc Rccevecsccgsecedeerescecscece e 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
EG a ccapes cvc<qatcotncesectoecane & § 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
sgonet Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
jem oY Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 ~~ 
JOAN OF ts BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SAC — with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt...............-..++ °° 
gts with Shirred Tabiier and Walking ide 
line cérccnnd ccuovaddekenetVastentiensees 
SHIRRED BA ~~] with Shirred Over-skirt 
SG WE BEG sn cnccncns ceccccccveseess 19 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated Blou-e. 
Gabrielle, sepe Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 91 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 2 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt. .........-..ccccecseeeee “ 25 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and any | Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt...........ececcecsscses * 96 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, an Acui & kirt. * 83 
$ XV. J 1, Apron Over-skir 


DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
—_ Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking : 





CUIRASS BAS UE, 
and Walking Skirt. 
OCKEY BAS UE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt « 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double. Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. * 48 
LONG CLOAK, Apron ‘with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walkin SR ictlas nt%d0nacnse nines “ 45 
DOUBLE - BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
og A Walking WU rect hiak 5 ies “ 46 
ASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi- Trained Gains... 240. “ 46 
48 
43 


l 2 ee errr er * 
Pe Sh on eccescnccesccensccecse ss 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

wana: ae Sor ri from . - 9 years old)........ “ 50 

BE WEE 6 6 eeescesese. gece “« 52 
ne TX. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
bok, ~ ue Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
- hosed Drawers (for ye rom 5 to 15 ; 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained Skirt “ 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- - 


a and —_ ENE, cv gcatseave 12 
CQUE, g ee Over- skirt, 

a > ha Seuiry nabs ¢ Seven senkecehoqnsasee “ 14 
CORSET UE, Burnous Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... “= 18 


The Publishers will sen? either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receiptofTW «i ¥-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each pattern. No patterns sepa- 
rated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
RENCH AND STENCIL Stamping Mate- 


ma, uality improved. Prices Redu 
. CURRIER, 1% 6th Avenue, New York. 


saan Seana PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
povRggat, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


MACAULAY’S LIFE ano LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $2 560 per volume. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ A Strange 
World,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” “Lost for 
Love, # “Bound to John Company,” “Birds of 
Prey, vo Eleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. m 


TERTULLIAN. The Select Works of Tertullian. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Mancu, 
= With an Introduction by Lyman Coteman, 

, Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 12mo 

Siotis, $1 75. (Uniform with the Douglass Series o, 
Christian Greek and ‘in Writers.) 

IV. 

— EXPECTATIONS. By Cartes Dickens. 

With Thirty Illustrations by F. A. Fraser. 8vo, 

Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Uniform with Harper's 

Dickens.) 


‘ousehold ¥y 
WHY WE LAUGH. By Sanus 8S. Cox, Author of 
* Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 


“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
VI. 


THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Crow. Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 


“Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
VIL. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Wets. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nasr. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VIIL 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Witttam 
M. Baxgr, Author of ‘‘ Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, ts cents. 


Ix. 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, aad athens Ety puclosien Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. Witttam Saurra’s “ ers Latina.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part I. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 
x. 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.—PART |. A First 


German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Beok, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. WiittaM Saitu’s “Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. x 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lorn Lyrron. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XII. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wtii.1am Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” “ Word - Analyste, &c. — by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D. D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XII. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
O.rpsant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
**Tnnocent,” “Squire Arden,” “‘ For Love and;Life.” 
&c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XIV. 

VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Franc Vincent, dr., Author 
- -— Land of the White Elephant.” i2mo, Cloth, 


XV. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Marovs Ciakxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. xv 
CVI. 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwakrp Jenkins, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby, 
&c. With a Frontis iece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


ea Harreer & Beotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





Ga” Harper's Catatoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, BY. 





tuw For Hanging ‘Pictures or Decorating at 2 
cents per | Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GTAMPING 1 PATTERNS, ‘either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stam pet samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTL & BRO., 278 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


TED!:3: 


house, Eighty dollars a en otel and tra 
_ expenses paid. Address ROBB & co., Cincinnati. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
# terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

oopy AND SANKEY. The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sanke 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs Ww, 
Crakk, D.D. A complete and very stirrin description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touchin 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view o1 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


G2” Harrre & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


$57 60 Sqenee Profits Per Week. — 
Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 

— are wo Samples sent free to all. 
dress W CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 2c. We have 10@ styles. 


Men to rel and sell our 














Wanted. 9 samples sent for 
— w H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





rday. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$10 - $250 [ieomansie Sons, Boston, Mass. 
$ A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


male, in their ocality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxrry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

day at home. Samples ¥ worth $1 

$5 to $20 Feu “Shissow & Co. »Portland, Maine. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 

Tue coroner, in summing up a recent 
case, pointed out to the jury that there 
was no evidence whatever that the de- 
ceased had come to her end by foul play, 
and therefore there was nothing else for 
them to do but to return a verdict of 
“ Death by the visitation of God.” The 
jury, however, thought it dignified to re- 
tire for consideration. They dared not, 
of course, give a verdict right in the 
teeth of the coroner’s summing up, and 
so, after a long consultation, this is how 
they satisfied their own consciences and 
the demands of justice: “‘ We find that 
the deceased died by the visitation of 
God, but wnder the most suspicious cir- 


cumstances, 


A short time ago, at a school, during 
a lesson on the animal kingdom, the 
teacher put the following question, 
“Can any boy name to me an animal ot 
the order edentata, that is, a front-tooth 
toothless animal ?” 

A boy (whose face beamed with pleas- 
ure at the prospect of a good mark) re- 
plied, “I can.” 

“ Well, what is the animal?” asked 
the teacher. 

“My grandmother,” replied the boy, 
with great giee. 


SE Pee NERS 
A Salt Lake Mormon has proposed to 
the committee of the Philadelp hia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to show his nine 
wives, and “illustrate one of the social 
phases of American life.” He adds that 
the women are anxious to go. 
POE RE Oa 

An up-town match dealer has started 
a new brand, called “‘ Centennial Match- 
es.” Instead of a hundred, he only puts 
"76 in a box. 

We have been asked to give a few 
words for spelling bees, when the com- 

etitors are so clever that they have ex- 

ausied the ordinary dictionaries. Here 
are a few, then, the very meaning of 
which, we venture to think, will puzzle 
a@ good many Reople : Alizarine, Santalidin, Salicylic, 
Aumbrye, Ebullioscope, 5 Jowlopped, Syn- 
categorematic, Enthymeme, Penthemimeral, Fylfot, 
Gerratyng, Apheeresis, Opsaisthenics, Murrhine, Chrys- 
elephantine, Hypoethral, Triglyphs, Toreutic, Poly- 
syndeton, Chrysotoluydin, Eutychian, Chylariose. 

ow will those do for a pleasant half hour ? 





“POP” CORN. 


An Irishman who had returned from Naples, where 
he had been with his master, was asked, in the kitchen, 
“Yea, then, Pat, what is the lava I hear the master 
talking about?” “Only a drop of the crater,” was 
Pat's reply. 























AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


The ex-president of the Conundrum Club perpetrates 
another atrocity, viz., ‘What is that which no man 
wants, which, if any man has, he would not part with 
for untold wealth ?”—“ A bald head.” 


PE 5 Sis BO ty 
Old Sam B——, a carpenter of Trenton, was engaged 
to build a fence, and was consulted as to the best ma- 
terial for posts. ‘* Locust, madam, locust ; the darned 
stuff will last a lifetime; I’ve tried um twice.” 
cuenedilibphehiceinins 


A Danbury man has succeeded, after months of 
thorough study and patient experimenting, in perfect- 
ing a machine for counting the number of eggs a hen 
lays. This contrivance is 
fastened to the hen, and 
when she lays an egg it 
strikes a figure on a strip 
of paper. The instrument 
costs about seventeen hun- 
dred dollars for each hen. 


lnsnnaiatielepeestadiongis 
A criminal condemned 
to the guillotine had an at- 
tack of fever, and was in 
bed when the executioner 
made his appearance. The 
sick man exclaimed that 
he wished to see the doctor. 
“The doctor! No, it is 
the chaplain you mean.” 
“No, no; I mean the 
doctor. I want him to 
certify that my state of 
health will not allow me to 
undergo the operation.” 
_— 


Some young ladies of 
Michigan undertook to get 
up a donation for their 
pastor by retailing kisses, 
and succeeded in disposing 
of ninety, for which the ag- 
pregate receipts were $4 50. 

ut the investors complain 
that the girls pinched up 
their lips and skimped the measure to such a degree 
that they made a profit of 1000 per cent. 

diitsleieadlppeinannsion 


WanTED TO BE PrePARED.—In a Methodist church, 
on arecent Sunday morning, the usual donning of over- 
coats was proceeding amidst considerable confusion, 
but had not been completed when the pastor arose to 
pronounce the benediction. He pau for a moment 
and said, “‘ Brethren, I guess I will put on my over- 
coat hereafter during the benediction, so as not to lose 
any time.” 


















Pavus& in THE GENERAL CONVERSATION.) 


Harry Hussanp (0 Ais wife's seven-year-old sister). “‘ Well, Julie, you have a new brother now.” 
Juii. “Yes, but mother said to papa the other day that she was afraid you would never amount to much, 


but that it seemed to be Sarah’s last chance.” 











A young gentleman in New York lately made an | scribing a raffle at a church fair—* you see some 


evening call 
bily treated. 
when the young lady inquired the time of evening. 

‘Five minutes to nine,” was the reply. 

“How long will it take you to go home ?” 

“Five minutes, I should judge.” 

“Then,” said the young lady, “‘if you start now, you 
will get home at just nine o’clock.” 

——_—__————- 

The Chicago Tribune has an exclusive report of the 
case of a young woman in that city who, having taken 
a course of chemistry, has been assisting her father in 

his drug store. 


tion for some simple m 
cine for a sick baby, and 
the next day the baby’s fa- 
ther went down town to 
buy a pony coffin. The 
chemist was requested to 
rise to a personal explana- 
tion. 

“Great Jehoshaphat!” 
he said, looking atthe pow- 
der ; ‘ why, there’s arsenic 
in it! It ought to have 
been bicarbonate of soda. 
Eliza, how is this ?” 

“Oh, pa,” replied his as- 
sistant, ‘‘ we had no soda, 
and arsenic is the nearest 
shade that matched.” 


cnceaicigiaieetiaeete 

If you would be known 
and not know, vegetate in 
a village; if you would 
know and not be known, 
live in a city. 


> 

A writer in an agricul- 
tural paper claims that 
there is death in the dish- 
cloth. Perhaps they don’t 
. know how to cook ’em at 
his house. We never ate a dishcloth, but we should 
think that if they were soaked twenty-four hours 
fore boiling, and carefully scraped and drawn with 
butter before placing on the table, they would be every 
bit as healthy and palatable as tripe. 


> 


“GREAT CRY, LITTLE WOOL.” 


oe 
A Counter Irritant—A pushing shop-man. 
BERR ne” Ose 
PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 


=e a young lady, and got rather shab- | 
t was getting along toward nine o’clock, | 


Ss : The other | 
ay they sent in a prescrip- | 
edi. | 





“Dere ish notink gifs me so mush bleasure ash to shee poys drowin’ shtones ; dere’s shure to be a vinder proke somevare.” 





O.p-FrasutonEp Doctor. “ Well, madam, and how is | 


our good gentleman to-day ? 
New-rasnionep Wire. “‘ Well, the servant says he 
seems rather better. Haven’t been up to see him my- 











self, as you said what he is suffering from is catching.” | ter if his hair is parted in the middle. 


“Young ladies have the sn of 
saying any thing they please uring feap- 
year,” she said, eying him out of the 
corner of her eye with a sweet look. 

His heart gave a great bound, and, 
while he wondered if she was goin, to 
ask the question which he had so lon 
desired and feared to do, answ 4 
“ Yes.” 

“And the young men must not re- 
fuse,” said she. 

“No,no. How could they ?” sighed he. 

“ Well, then,” said she, ** will you—” 

He fell on his knees, and said, * Any 
thing. you ask, darling.” 

“Wait tilll get through. Willyou take 
a walk, and not come here so much ?” 

oo 

A young Philadelpbian, threatened . 
with a breach-of-promise suit, said,“ Sue 
away; contracts made on Sunday ain’t 
legal.” ’ 

‘*Madam,” cynically observed a gentle- 
man to a leader of fashionable in 
Washington, “woman doesn’t seem to 
be as much of a ‘clinging vine’ as slie 
once was.” 

“That’s because of the extreme inge- . 
curity of the manly oak,” she replied. 

> 


NOVEL APPLICATION, 
Visitor. ‘‘ Can I see Dr. Jones 2?” 
— “No, Sir; he’s not at home, 
Sir.” 
Visitor. ‘* Could I see his—er—dep- 
uty ?” 


Servant. “Please, Sir, you’d better 
wait till master comes home, as I don’t 
know where it is, and he don’t like his 
things meddled with.” 

—_——_————— 


What species of love is that which is 
never reciprocated ?—A neuralgic affec- 
tion. 

—_—»>———_ 


The Reveille says there is a pean 
in Austin who is so remarkably reserved 
in his manners that nobody ever saw 
him display any. 


Sinetgillvelilaidaals 
“The way it is,” said little Johnny, de- 
thin’ 
and you give half a dollar for a chance to win it, anoth- 
er fellow always gets it, and they never offer you your 
money back.” 


A down-East Yankee has invented a machine for 
grating people’s feelings. 





MOTHER EARTH. 


What is the difference between the earth and the 
sea ?—One is dirty, the other tidy. 


ER RS | OME A 
Goop Worps ror tue Youne—Dinner’s ready. 


pe ee de Ses 
To dance well, a man should know as little as possi- 
ble of every thing else. He can balance partners bet- 





AN AWFUL MOUSE! 








